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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MOST ANCIENT 
SPECIMENS STILL IN EXISTENCE. 


land, which, but for the bank of pebbles uniting it to the 

Dorset coast, would be an island, affords a unique field for 

exploration and research. It is not the object of the present 
paper to deal with its geological and botanical treasures, but rather to 
draw attention to some of the quaint customs of its people, the sur- 
vivors of an ancient race, which, in the pride of ancestry, has kept itself 
apart from the hybrid inhabitants of the mainland. 

Old customs linger long in Portland. The laws which ruled the 
rude forefathers of the island in their social and civil intercourse are 
cherished and maintained by their strong and hardy children of to-day. 
The conveyance of land by “ church gift,” where vendor and purchaser 
merely meet in the Parish Church, and sign the deed in the presence 
of two householders, and the law of “gavel kind,” with its special 
privileges for the landholder, and the descent of intestate property 
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-_ the student and antiquary, the rocky promontory of Port- 
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to all the sons in equal shares, are evident survivals of very early 
customs.! 

From a like early period has been handed down the use of the 
Reeve staff as a method of reckoning the rent of the tenants to the 
King as Lord of the Manor. The Reeve, a title derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon geréfa, “a steward,” is appointed annually from among 
the tenants of the manor. He retains his office for one. year, and 
serves but once during his lifetime. At the expiration of his year 
of office, the tenant who pays the next highest rent and at the same 
time has not been a- reeve, is appointed with due ceremony to the 
post. The Portlanders are a chivalrous people, and women, by right 
of property, may hold the honourable office. 


Fig. 2.—Bow and Arrow Castle, Portland. 


The Reeve Courts are held half-yearly, in May and November, 
and at Michaelmas opportunities are given for a re-adjustment of 
the rating. 

The total amount of rent paid to the Sovereign always remains 
the same, being £14 14s. 3d., of which £1 is returned to the Reeve. 
The sum, however, payable to the Reeve, owing to the increased 
number of houses, is somewhat larger, sometimes as much as £206, 
but it is not always possible to obtain the full amount due. A staff, 
dated 1875, in the possession of the writer (see fig. 1), shows a rent 


* of. Hutchin’s History of Dorset, Vol. I1., p. 816; Antiquities of Portland, by 
G. Eliott, in Archeological Journal, Vol. 28, p. 37; also Customs, Privileges, etc., of 
the Island and Royal Manor of Portland, as presented at a Court of Survey there 
held in 1846. Taunton, 1878. 
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of £15 5s. 8d. due, divided among 461 tenants, of whom more than 
half hold their property by inheritance. A cottage is rated at id, 
a cottage and garden at $d, and land at 3d. per acre. There is a 
tradition that this latter rent was first imposed by King William 
Rufus, in order to complete his castle on the island, now known as 
“Bow and Arrow Castle” (see fig. 2). The amounts are entered 
against the name of the tenant in a book, but in addition to the 
Reeve book there is the Reeve staff, a survival of the more illiterate 
days. Every Reeve has to provide himself with a long squared pole 
of deal, pine, or mahogany, costing from ten to thirty shillings or 
more, on which are cut what appear to the uninitiated as mystic signs, 
and beneath them notches and lines, long and short. The mystic 
signs, five in number, represent the five ancient hamlets of the island 
as follows :— 

O (a hollow circle), Southwell. 

® (a cross in a circle), Wakeham. 

B<) or X (a cross between parallel lines), Weston. 

W (a “w”), Easton. 

Vv (a “v”), Chiswell or Chesil. 
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Whole notch - 1/- 
Half notch - 6% 
Full scratch = 1% 
Hal§ scratch - 4% 
Quarter scratch = 4¢ 
Mark of Hamlet 


Dots or cuts separating individual amounts. 


Fig. 3.—Diagram of Reeve Staff. 


One of these signs is cut on the staff, in old time with a knife, 
now with a chisel, and beneath it are placed “ notches ” and “ scratches” 
(fine lines), representing the rent to be paid by each tenant in the 
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hamlet, according to the order given in the Reeve book, the individual 
amounts being separated by smal! dots or triangular cuts. A “ whole 
notch” represents one shilling; a “half-notch,” sixpence; a “ full 
scratch,” a penny ; a “ half-scratch,” a halfpenny ; a “quarter-scratch,” 
a farthing. (See fig. 3. The “half-notch” is well shown in fig. 6c.) 

After the rental of one hamlet is completed, there is placed, either 
on the same face of the staff or on one of the other faces, the “ sign” 
of another hamlet, with the amounts due from its tenants; and so 
throughout the island. The staff varies in length from year to year, 
according to the style of cutting the items of rent and the number 
of tenants; the old staffs still remaining, and much valued by their 
possessors, are from about seven feet to nearly twelve feet in length, 
and from 1 in. to over I} ins. square. 

In 1885, a new method of cutting the staff was introduced in 
order to shorten its length. On this improved staff, the rent of 41 
is denoted by a diagonal notch, instead of by placing twenty straight 
notches in succession. A straight notch still stands for a shilling, but 


Fig. 4.—Reeve Staff (new cutting). S.S.P., 1890. 


a straight notch three-quarters across denotes ninepence; half 
across, sixpence; a quarter across, threepence. In the same way, 
the lines represent one penny, three farthings, a half-penny, and a 
farthing, the correct length being regulated by three faint lines drawn 
the length of the staff (see fig. 4). 

The Reeve Court was held of old time in a building at Weston, 
and dinner, which, according to a tradition of the island, consisted 
chiefiy of broccoli and artichokes, was served at “ The Lugger” hard 
by. This inn was kept by members of the Hinde family, and was 
renowned for being the first house in Portland of which the windows 
were filled with glass, until the beginning of the eighteenth century 
horn being used. 

The Court is now held at the “George” Inn, a short distance from 
the vanished “ Lugger,” and kept by Miss Ellen Hinde. Here the 
staff has to be produced by the Reeve, and laid on the table. This 
house, built in the early part of the eighteenth century, with its 
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narrow porch and side “look-out” slits, is characteristic of the more 
ancient buildings of Portland. Constructed of the local stone, 
hardened by age and exposure, it looks as though it would defy for 
many more centuries the storms and tempests which in winter sweep 
over it (fig. 5). In the illustration will be seen, in the hand of the 
man standing by the side of the curious porch, the oldest perfect 


Fig. 5.—The ‘* George” Inn, Portland. 


Reeve staff at present known to us. It is made of deal, and initialled 
“W. P.,” with the date 1720; the length is 8 ft. 9 ins., and considering 
its age, it is in very fair condition (see fig. 6a). At Southwell, 
however, there is the fragment of an earlier staff found over the 
window of an ancient house by Mr. R. Pearce. It is 1 in. square, 
also of deal, and the 2 ft. 6 ins. left of its original length bears the 
initials “ W. W.,” and the date 1700 (see fig. 66). 
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Another eighteenth century staff is in the possession of Mr. Beer, 
of Easton, and is marked “R. L., 1742” (Richard Lano, an ancestor 
of the present owner). It is of deal, 11 ft. 6 ins. in length (see fig. 6c). 
Mr. W. Lano Pearce, of Wakeham, has the staff of his great-grand- 
father, dated 1768; it was originally about 9g ft. 10 ins. in length. 
An old staff, very roughly cut and formerly at the “ Portland” Arms, 
where the November court was for some time held, is now the 
property of Mr. A. R. Curtis, of Weymouth; it is 1} ins. in width, 
and 11 ft. 9 ins. in length, and is the longest at present observed. 
It is of eighteenth century make, but neither initialled nor dated. 


A 


Fig. 6.—Ancient Reeve Staffs. 
A—W.P., 1720. B—W.W., 1700. C—R.L., 1742. 


Early staffs are not unfrequently found in the roofs of old buildings ; 
a few years ago five or six were discovered in this way at Wakeham, 
but their age and interest failed to command respect, and they were 
broken up for firewood. We have seen many staffs of the last 
century, as noted in the accompanying list; some of them are very 
carefully cut and highly polished; but all these were surpassed 
by a silver Reeve staff made from a “ducat” (locally called 
“Duckey stone”), the treasure of some Spanish galleon, which was 
cast up on the shore. The staff, though small, was most accurately 
executed, and presented to Queen Victoria as Lady of the Manor. 
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DETAILS OF SOME EXISTING EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURY STAFFS. 


INSCRIPTION. LENGTH. WIDTH. MATERIAL. REMARKS. 

1.—W. W., 1700 (William White?) 30 ins. as 2k «as. Deal... er ... Fragment only. 

2.—W. P., 1720 (William Pearce?) 8 ft. 9 ins. .... 1 in. coe Sac a ... At the “‘ George ” 

Ian. 
3.—R. L., 1742 (Richard Lano) ..._ 11 ft. 6 ins... 1 in. | aa ae — 
4.—Robert Pearce Reeve, 1768 ... 9 ft. 10 ims..... 1 in. — = “se nat _- 
5.—None. Eighteenth Century ... 11 ft.gins.... tfin.  ... Deal... ne ... Formerly at the 
‘© Portland ” Arms. 
6.—Philip Dodson, 1852 ... ao 650R:.. — .-- Mahogany ... ... In the Dorchester 
Museum. 
7.—Robert Pearce Reeve, = ne - 10ins.... 1} in. ... Pine (stained) iain — 
8.—None ... eee ‘ one - 6B ins... tin.  ... Mahogany ... ... In the Dorchester 
Museum. 

9. —John Charles Ward Reeve, 1869 hoor .» Tin. x gin. Pine (stained) ... Inscription painted. 
10.—Richard Pearce, A.D. 1871... . 10 ins.... I in. ..- Mahogany (polished) — 
11.—H. Stone, 1875 wa tea . 22 ins.... 1} in. ... Pine (varnished) ... Inscription written 

in ink. 
12.—Abel Pearce Reeve, 1876 __... -8ins. ... | 1 in. ... Pine (painted black) 
713.—R. H., 1886 (Robert Hinde) ... -6ins. ... 1 in. ... Pine (varnished) 
14.—J. Merrick Head Reeve, A.D. 
1888 .. hie Vem. .. Om .«» Mahogany (polished) 
15.—Andrew Richard Curtis, ‘1889... Sin. ... Bie. ... Mahogany (polished) 
716.—S. S. P., 1890 (Susannah Scriven 
Sese) nae iis «» 7 ft. r1dins... 1} in. ... Pine (varnished) 
"99. —Jabez Pearce ... 7R. gimme. ... 36m. ... Pine (varnished) 

18.—Elizabeth Ward aie. 1897. on... .» Ihin. ... Pine (varnished) 

?19.—John Flew, 1898 oe we SE Bi ins. ... I in. ... Pine (varnished) ... — 


As observed by 4 the writer of an article in the Penny Encyclo- 
pedia (vol. xxiv., p. 16), the use of the Reeve staff reminds us of the 
well-known Exchequer tallies which were discontinued in 1834. On 
the Continent, however, tallies are still used by bakers in many parts. 
In fact, the employment of notched sticks for making calculations 
or aiding the memory may be traced back to a very remote period, 
not only among the primitive inhabitants of our own island, but 
among the most ancient nations of the world, whose cuneiform 
alphabets find a present-day counterpart in the signs and notches of 


the Portland Reeve staff. 
F. W. GALPIN, F.L.S. 





* This staff shows a peculiar form of cutting. The lines or scratches are similar to 
those in the old reckoning, but the sixpence is denoted by a wide saw-cut forming a thick 
line, and the shilling by two fine saw-cuts, about 4 in. apart. There are no true ‘ notches.” 

? These staffs are cut on the new method, introduced in 1885. 
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Fig. 1.—The old style of Country Cottage. 


The Decorative Arts of our Fore- 
fathers, as exemplified in a 
Southdown Village. 


MONG all that is silently and surely slipping away to the 
great ocean of Oblivion adown the tide of Time, there are 
many things, quite trivial, which are nevertheless worthy of 
being put on record before they are irrevocably past. In 

the rural districts of our country, how many matters of the everyday 
life of the countryman are passing rapidly away or undergoing 
radical change! His very dwelling—cottage or modest homestead, 
according to his social grade—within its own garden, hedged with 
hawthorn, picturesque (without pretending to be so) with its patterned 
half-timbered walls, or with the warm colour which only good old 
brick and weather tiling can give, everywhere is giving place to the 
double cottage, built of bricks so cheap and colourless that, unable 
to blush for their badness, they break out into an eruption of black 
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and grey blotches and spots. Instead of a roof—not always level— 
of tiling, beautifully variegated with lichens, or of thatch, so warm in 
winter, so cool in summer, with perchance a dormer window here or 
there ; its sky-line broken by chimneys of different height and design, 
these modern cottages have a roof of the strict uniformity of slate, 
from whose apex arises one stumpy stack, whereunto all the chimneys 
of the double house most craftily converge. For the prevalent prac- 
tice of house-builder and landlord nowadays is to erect a double 
dwelling on the ground area (which they enclose with an iron fence) 
once occupied by one; by which method, together with an extra 


Nj. 





Old Mill Cottage 


ws:shealinaea: Ringmer 


Fig. 2. 


story added, they squeeze two families into the space once occupied 
by one, and squeeze out two rents whence aforetime they extracted 
one. Hence the hideous proportions of these modern cottages, and 
hence (what is worse) the loss of the privacy and homeliness of the 
old dwelling ; whilst, on the other hand, friendliness is by no means 
insured by inclusion under one roof ; rather the reverse. 
Accompanying these external alterations are corresponding 
changes within. In place of the ground floor, occupied by a scullery 
and one large living room, with its cosy fireplace and convenient 
cupboards, its dark, dish-laden dresser, eight-legged table, tall clock, 
and rush-seated chairs, there are nowadays two rooms below stairs 
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besides the scullery; one small room for everyday use; another 
equally exiguous is the parlour. In these, the aggressively yellow 
Windsor chairs of the one are only equalled by the raw, sham 
mahoganies or rosewoods of the other; while we are confirmed in 
our belief that “we are no better than our father,” by the gaudy 


Fig. 3.—Old Fireback of Sussex iron at Ringmer. 


framed texts which replace upon the walls the equally scriptural, but 
more artistic, samplers of a past generation. 

It is hardly to be expected that these changed surroundings will 
be without some corresponding effect upon the dwellers in these 
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homes. The man feels that the smock in which he was wont to 
work is somewhat of an anachronism, and consequently discards it. 


Ffg. 4.—Old Fireback of Sussex iron at Ringmer. 


The woman puts aside as antiquated the sun-bonnet which she used 
to don when feeding her poultry, hanging out the clothes, or tending 
her flowers, and wears instead some head-covering of a more recent 
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fashion or, worst of all, a man’s cloth cap. Yet those discarded 
smocks were not only wonderful in workmanship, but also eminently 
fit for toil, and quite perdurable in wear ; nor were those sun-bonnets 
less suitable to circumstances ; and far more cleanly than cloth. 

All these things, of course, are only too well known to those who 
live in the country, and I have watched these changes taking place 
in many counties during the last two decades., But to those who 
live in our great towns, or in “town” par excellence, they are less 
obvious. Therefore, that they may see somewhat of these changes 
now going on, and have some idea of the simple, homely, but artistic 
surroundings which may still be met with in our rural districts, and 
in quite humble homes, is the object of this article. 
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Fig. 5. 

In the beginning, the aim of Art was decoration; and all down 
the ages by no means the least of its achievements have been effected 
in the same direction. When we consider the mode of life of pre- 
historic man, whose days were passed in the fierce: struggle for 
existence with fellow-men or kindred beasts; when battle, murder, 
and sudden death were varied only by plague, pestilence, and those 
frequent famines which formed the motive power impelling human 
hordes to manifold migrations, then we can only wonder that the 
art of beauty could have had any origin at all, still more that it should 
ever have attained such accomplishment, even as early as the age 
of Bronze, when it delighted to decorate with comely forms the great 
bronze shield or horse-harness of the warrior, or the woman’s fibula 
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or pin. Yet as early as man fabricated a funeral urn, mis-shapen 
though it might be, so soon did he endeavour to decorate it with 
some primitive pattern, parent of the chevron, the spiral or the wave ; 
made with some equally primitive implement, a twist of cord, a plait 
of grass, a sharp stick or bone, or even the thick of his thumb. Some- 
times even, more narrative and less formal, he became almost an 
historiographer, as when he engraved the episode of the mammoth 
hunt on the tusk, the trophy of his triumph. And as step by step 
he advanced along the path of art which then, more than poetry or 
music led to civilization, his efforts were mainly decorative, whether 


Fig. 6.—Carved Oak Chest at Ringmer. 


applied to the walls, floor, and utensils of the temples of his gods, 
or to those of his own more humble habitation. Thus we find in 
ancient times the things of everyday use, made not only for utility 
but for beauty, and that to such a degree as, in some branches of 
art, we may imitate to-day, but not surpass. We can hardly expect 
to excel the beauty of form or the fitness of decoration of the 
amphorz, the hydriz, or the canthari of the ancients, or to rival the 
richness of colour and design of the illuminated manuscripts of the 
medizval seribes. Yet these beautiful ceramic forms were but the 
pots and jugs of everyday utility ; these glowing pages were in daily 
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use in cathedral, parish church, or for private devotions. Even in 
such mundane matters as manor-rolls, accounts of stewards’ dis- 
bursements, and receipts, etc., decoration was not despised; albeit 
restricted to margins or initials. 

The violent check which religious decorative art sustained at the 
Reformation, and again in the Puritanic exacerbation of the seven- 
teenth century, could not destroy the innate tendency to dignify with 
decoration the dwellings, the furniture, and the utensils of public 
and private life. Possibly even the check received in one direction, 
only served to intensify in another, the love of common things made 
beautiful by art, however homely. Certainly, the houses and the 
furniture of both these epochs show an extension rather than a 


Fig. 7.—Carved wood Head of Bedstead at Ringmer. 


restriction of the practice of decorative art in the domestic life. To 
take only one instance, this is sufficiently shown in the multitude of 
carved chests, coffers, and boxes, many obviously from quite humble 
houses of the seventeenth century, which survive until to-day—a 
multitude, if we consider the comparatively scanty population of those 
periods, quite remarkable. The same widespread practice of 
decorative art prevailed also in the much-abused eighteenth century, 
and may be seen, to mention one direction only, in the fittings and 
furniture of the houses, not only of the high-born and the rich, but 
also in the homes of the yeomen and tradesmen of that time. Very 
good decorative fireplaces, with jambs and mantels in the classic 
or renaissance styles, with iron grates entirely in good keeping 
therewith, are yet to be seen in our villages, in numbers which those 
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outside the profession of clergyman or doctor would hardly believe 
to exist, in dwellings of no outward pretence. 

It is, indeed, the absence of pretence, either in the house or the 
fittings, which is not the least of their virtues, and which separates 
them by no uncertain a demarcation from the meretricious manu- 
facturers of modernity. 

Take, for instance, the fireplace and flanking cupboards of 
eighteenth century date, semi-circular in section, which existed in 
an old cottage in Ringmer (fig. 2), now, alas, a thing of the past. 
Comely, cosy, and convenient are no unmerited adjectives to apply 
to such an arrangement. 

Another unpretentious but pleasing fireplace is shown in the draw- 
ing of one in the “Upper Lodge” in Ringmer (fig. 5). At present a 
farmhouse of some considerable size, the “ Upper Lodge” was, from 
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Fig. 8.—Carved:Oak Chest at Ringmer. 


at least the time of Richard II. one of the two keepers’ 
belonging to the Broyle Park or Chase. In a survey of the Park, 
made in 1649, this dwelling is described as “timber built, very old, 
and much in decay.” Hence it is obvious that the present house is 
an erection of a later date, possibly even the second since the 
Commonwealth, as it is in the main of eighteenth century erection. 
More elaborate in design is the mantel-piece in another Ringmer 
cottage of about the same date, the character of which may be judged 
from the tail-piece (fig. 11). 

As might be expected from the fact that Sussex was the home 
and centre of the iron manufactory in medieval and Tudor times— 
this industry, in fact, having been carried on in the county from a 
period as early as the Roman occupation—Ringmer is not without some 
specimens of those iron firebacks upon whose designing and casting 
the ironworkers of those times exercised such talent as they had in 
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decorative art. Two of them, at least, represent the “Woman of 
Samaria at the Well ”—a subject so often met with on these firebacks 
as to raise the question of the reason for its so frequent occurrence 
(figs. 3 and 4). Possibly the accompanying legend, “Give me to 
drink,” suggested itself and the subject as @ propos to the conditions 
of the iron-workers’ occupations." 


Fig. 9.—Needlework Sampler at Ringmer. 


Now, forsaking firebacks and fireplaces, and coming to carved 


* A ‘prolonged search, by myself and others, at the British Museum and elsewhere, has 
failed in assigning the armorial bearings on one of these firebacks here depicted to the 
right family. Any reader of Zhe Keliqguary able to attribute them correctly is requested 
to favour the author with a note; or to do so in The Religuary. 


7 
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chests and other similar domestic furniture, Ringmer can exemplify 
the art of wood-carving with many specimens, out of which I have 
chosen three for representation, all of which, if not made in the 
village, have been therein for generations. One of them is extremely 
choice; another, curious and of excellent workmanship; another, 
small and simple. The style of the large chest (fig. 6), in its frieze and 
uprights, is typically Renaissance ; and the conventional floral design 
of the panels dates it early in that period. I have seen a similar 


Fig. 10.—Needlework Sampler at Ringmer. 


design on a dated chest of Henry VIII’s reign, and to that time 
I should be disposed to attribute this beautiful chest. The other 
specimen formed the head of an ancient bedstead (fig. 7). The 
carving is of the incised variety, of good design, and shows in 
execution an absolutely perfect command of the craftsman’s tool. 
The interest of this piece of old furniture, whatever its original 
derivation, is enhanced by the fact that the central panel is a 
sliding one ; for who can tell what secrets it once concealed ? 
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As pottery was the earliest article of domestic use to be the subject 
of decoration, so through all periods it has been thé upon which 
embellishment has been most persistently employed. As to the 
concern of Ringmer in this matter, there is evidence that as far back 
as the reign of Edward III, and up to the period immediately 
preceding the Reformation, this parish contained a little colony of 
potters. In those remote times, these potters made a frequent 
appearance in the manor-rolls, usually in connection with the pay- 
ment, with hens and eggs, for “license of the Lord to dig clay in 
the common of the Broyle,” this being the name of an ancient chase, 
now cut up into agricultural properties, which belonged to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury from the ninth to the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

Another ‘class of the decorative objects of the home-life of the 
past is represented in Ringmer by several well-designed and 
executed samplers (figs. 9 and 10). There is a peculiar charm in 
these quaint productions, part of which, doubtless, is due to the 
archaic appearance which their straight lines and abundant angles 
give them; part to their subdued colourings; and part to the 
associated ideas which they raise in the mind—mental pictures of 
some rural “dame’s” school, where little hands, with busy fingers, 
patiently worked out their alphabet, percHance, with fear and 
trembling, wondering, meanwhile, as to the inner meaning of the 
somewhat metaphysical sentences of warning or encouragement 
which occupied the centre-piece of the work. 
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Fig. 11. 





An old Leicestershire Village. 


An old Leicestershire Village in the 
Hundred of Guthlaxton. 


ORE than four hundred years ago the parish of Misterton, 
\ | near Lutterworth (anciently Lutresurde), in Leicester- 

shire, was a pleasant, fair-sized—or as an old guide- 

book expresses it, “considerable ”—village. It was built 
on the hill near the church, and from time to time ruins of old 
houses and various old coins have been found, amongst them 
some Roman coins, for close by were two Roman highways. 
Nowadays nothing remains of the parish but the Church, the Rectory, 
and the Hall; for the “terror that walked in darkness” as in 
daytime, during the latter part of the fifteenth century, took heavy 
toll here, and the red cross sign of its terrible presence was, in effect, 
scarred deep on all the doors; and tradition says that the whole 
village was wiped out by this scourge. In the adjoining spinney are 
several long mounds divided by deep furrows, supposed to have been 
the burial-place of the victims. 

The churchyard has some very fine old yew trees; one of them is 
thought to be many hundreds of years old, and there is a magnificent 
yew hedge on one side of the road leading to the rectory. Formerly 
it used to be ordered by the English kings that yews should be 
planted in the churchyards to provide for the long bows of the royal 
archers. 

Inside the church are two tombs to the memory of the Poultneys, 
who, in old days, were the great lords of the neighbouring lands. 
There is mention of a certain John Pulteney, who held land here in 
1400, and had a grant of free warren (Nicholl’s Lezcestershire). 
“In 1454 William Lovel and Alice, his wife, held a fee per John 
Pulteney. From the Pulteneys, in 1640, it came by marriage to 
Clipsby Crewe.” 

Burton, in his Description of Leicestershire, MDCCLXX VII; 
says:—“ About the beginning of the reign of the said King 
Edward III, Sir John Poultney, Knight, born at a place cailed 
Poultney, belonging to this parish (of Misterton), had all, or the 
greatest part of this manor. 








' Topographical History of County of Leicester: Rev. J. Curtis, 1831. 
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“This Sir John Poultney was a famous citizen of London. He 
built a college to the honour of Jesus and Corpus Christi for a master 
and seven chaplains in S. Lawrence church. in Candlewick Street, 
London, in twentieth year of Edward III, which church was 
afterwards denominated of him, S. Lawrence Poultney : 
He died in 1349 (twenty-fourth year of Edward III.). He was a 
great benefactor to the hospital of S. Giles, Holborn, and gave many 
great legacies for the relief of prisoners and the poor. His heir 
continues here, yet, in good credit and esteem.” 

And later on we find this further account, relating to the Poultney 
family :—“ Upon a stone (in Misterton church) is engraved, ‘ Poultney 


Fig. 1.—Misterton Church. Exterior from the south. 


impailed, with argent, on fess, sable, between three lions’ heads, 
erased, gules, three anchors, or.’ With this inscription: ‘ Here lieth 
Michael Poultney, Esquire, formerly Lord and Patron of Misterton 
and Poultney, who died in 1577.’” This tomb is in the chancel of 
Misterton church. 

“Tout passe; tout lasse; tout casse!” All that now remains of 
the former glory and magnificence of the manor of the Poultneys is 
an old farmhouse; all trace of other buildings there being gone. 

Inside the church there are some very finely carved old seats of 
curious design, which possibly belonged to the chancel formerly. 
There is some trace, too, of what may possibly have originally been 
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a lady chapel on the right side as one faces the chancel. There is 
a niche in the wall which might have been a piscina, and also a curious 
arch, half blocked out. Over the porch is a “ Priest’s chamber,” 
accessible by a narrow winding passage. It has two narrow slits for 
windows, and is so low in the ceiling that a man could not stand 
upright in it. The rector of Misterton thought that perhaps the 
priest who formerly came over to serve Misterton church used this 
chamber at these times, and that food was brought to him there. 
It is mentioned in Parker’s Glossary of Architecture that the porches 
of Southwell and Kelso have small rooms over them: a feature not 
very common in Norman times. And it goes on to say that “stone 


Fig. 2.—Misterton Church. Interior, looking east. 


porches have not unusually”—in the Decorated period that is— 
“a room over them, as they have also in the Perpendicular style. 

The room over the porch frequently contains a piscina, which shews 
that it once contained an altar, and was used as a chapel. It is 
sometimes provided with a fireplace, as if it had served for a dwelling- 
room . . . perhaps for use of an anchorite.” 

The church was restored in 1863 by the then rector, Rev. G. H. 
Franks. His brother had the property and lived at the Hall near 
by. Both the brothers did much to improve the neighbourhood, built 
a school, and left a good deal of money to local charities. They 
pulled down the old rectory, which used to stand upon what is now 
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the lawn, and built the present house, which is exceedingly prettily 
situated. Owing to the depreciation of the tithe, the value of the 
living to-day is only half what it used to be years ago. 

I was at Misterton during the most bewilderingly lovely of July 
days, and to me it seemed indeed an ideal spot for an English rectory. 
Beautiful old trees standing round about the broad stretch of sloping 
lawn; in front, soft foliaged; behind, the stiffer lines of Scotch firs 


Fig. 3.—Misterton Church. South porch. 


sharply outlined upon the deep blue of the sky. Beyond that a 
delicious wilderness of a spinney, and beyond that again the waters 
of the lake gleaming and flashing distantly between the stems of the 
trees; and ever and again the call of some water bird, splashing 
amidst the rushes; the quaint two-pronged squeal of the young 
turkeys at work on the path, not money grubbing, it is true, but food 
grubbing ; the rapturous overflow of the fountain song of the wood 
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wren in the depths of the leafiness; the dainty, silvery exclamations 
of the chiff-chaff, ordinarily but two notes, but here a triplet. 

Who could conceive a more perfect spot to dream in? But a 
place eminently for summer, and not winter. For in winter its 
loneliness and remoteness would be pronounced, insistent. The 
meadows round become in winter a complete swamp, owing, as 
Nicholls says in his Leicestershire, to their being “subject to 
inundation from the river Swift, which runs through the parish.” 
He goes on to say that “the Earl of Denbigh is lord of the manor. 
The rectory has a glebe of twelve acres in Misterton, and two 
hundred at Walcot.” 


Fig. 4.—Misterton. View of the Lake. 


Originally there were “two Rectors: the portion of each was 
Z411 13s. 4d. 

“In 1535 . ... the value of the Rectory in the king’s books 
was 4106 13s. 4d. 

“In 1086 St. Mary’s Abbey, Coventry, held three carucates; the 
arable was equal to two ploughs, held by four villans” (spelt in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries middle English “ vilein,” from 
low Latin “ uillanus,” a farm servant) “and four bordars. 

“ There were eight acres of meadow. Benedict, the Abbot, held 
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under Reubudcurt one carucate; the arable was equal to one and a 
half ploughs—it was waste. Maino, the Briton, held two carucates, 
one socman” (from the word “soke,” Anglo-Saxon soc, meaning the 
exercise of judicial power, and sokez is an enquiry), “ and one bordar 
had one plough. 

“Ralph held under the Bishop of Lincoln three and a half 
carucates, and the arable was equal to three ploughs. 

“Four villans, two socmen, one villan and one bordar had two 
ploughs, and there were six acres of meadow. 

“In 1270 Roger de Quincy, Earl of Winter, held a fee. 

“In 1292 Adam de Napton held lands. 

“In 1321 Roger Napton had a grant of free warren.” 

In another old chronicle of Leicestershire there is an account of 
how “Edward II. granted unto Robert de Napton liberty of free 
warren here. 

“Sir Ralph de Stanlaw, Knight, and Nicholas de Lucels, in time 
of Edward III. were seized of lands here. 

“This lordship” of Misterton and Poultney “has been long 
enclosed” (could this account for the derivation of the name 
“walcote” from “cote,” an enclosure, and “wal,” the original Aryan 
root meaning to surround, to protect ?). 

“It is exceeding good ground, affording extensive sheepwalks, 
and the breed of sheep are highly noted for their size and the 
extraordinary quality of the wool they yield; and not many years 
since, it was famous in London for a Warren of Conies, sending thither 
great abundance, which (for their goodness and delicate flavour) were 
preferred before any other that were brought hither.” This was 
in the reign of James I. 

“Ecclesie de Minsterton patronus unius medietatis Ricus Silvem 
persona ejusdem medietatis Warinus institutus per G quondam 
Archdiaconum vacante sede. Patronus alterius medietatis Adam de 
Clipston ratione uxoris suze etc. habet duas capellas Poultney & 
Waldecote quz debent deserviri tribus diebus in septimana per 
alterum capellanum matricis Ecclesiz.” 

The rector of Misterton tells me that as far as he can ascertain 
there must formerly have been chapels of ease in the districts of Poult- 
ney and Walcote, though there are no traces of them now. Probably 
Poultney was a large manor house then, and had a “ capella” attached 
to it; but this manor house has disappeared. He tells me that 
Misterton is not in the same deanery as Lutterworth, unless the 
deanery then included what are now called “ Guthlaxton i., ii. and iii.” 
He adds that he thinks the very existence of a “ Priest’s chamber” 
over the porch at Misterton church seems to point to the conclusion 
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‘that Misterton was not the mother church; that probably there was 
no house for the “ curate,” and that the chaplains used the “ Priest’s 
chamber” while in turn they served the various capella. The rector 
further makes the suggestion that perhaps the services on Sunday 
and three days of the week were held at Misterton church, and the 
other three days they were held at the other Capelle; or, possibly, 
only on Sundays here, and three days at each of the others. 
Poultney and Walcote must have been very close to each other ; 
there would only, indeed, be about half a mile between them. 

The French Saint Leonard—sometimes called in old records Saint 
Lionard—is the dedicatory patron of Misterton church. Everyone 
to whom his name is familiar, knows also how full of romance is the 
story of his life, how full of the spirit of adventure, how full of real 
practical help, of the truest Christian Socialism. St. Leonard of 
Rouen was a living contradiction of the old saying that “the most 
dexterous in sptritual matters are left-handed in temporal business, 
and go but untowardly about them.” His “day” is November 6th, 
546. His father was a great man in the palace of King Theodobert, 
and St. Leonard was specially loved and honoured by the king and 
queen. But though he was zm the Court, he was essentially not of 
the Court, and his chief happiness lay out and away from its 
pageantry, its show, and its pleasures. He loved to visit and improve 
the state of the prisoners, and when he asked the king to release 
some of them, it was done at his request. St. Leonard, indeed, was 
one of those few who can live at Court and yet, by their actions, dare 
to reprove it. He knew how to carry out that quaint Russian motto, 
“Eat bread and salt, but speak the truth boldly.” 

Is it not true that in so many instances the favours of a Court, 
the hospitality of those blessed with this world’s goods, are used, not 
indeed as silence-money, but as silence-gzfts ; as the metaphorical 
finger-on-the-lips ? 

The most difficult kind of steering is that which keeps a straight 
course between taking hospitality and thereafter not speaking “ the 
truth boldly,” and the other disloyal way of being entertained and 
afterwards defaming. How common a thing it is to hear guests using 
their host’s name lightly and contemptuously an hour after they have 
enjoyed his “bread and salt”! 

St. Leonard knew how to keep the straight, upright course 
throughout his life at Court. Nevertheless, after a while it became 
so irksome to him that he gave it up and went to a desert place near 
Limoges, where he lived the life of a hermit for some years. The 
king gave him some forest land, and of that he cleared a space and 
formed a religious community, and gathered round him all the 
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destitute, and those of no reputation, those indeed who, going down 
the hill of life, had been interrupted in their lowering pursuits and 
saved by his influence from reaching the bottom. 

It is related of St. Leonard that he performed many miracles. 
The whole story of jhis life is in the Bedford Missal and among 
the mosaics in St. Mark’s, at Venice: He is usually represented in 
effigy with fetters in his hand, to typify his lifelong work for prisoners 
and captives. Often since his time prisoners have invoked his aid, 
and when at length they have regained their freedom, followed the 
custom of going to the churches dedicated to him to return thanks for 
their liberation, and of hanging up their fetters. 

In the Registers of Misterton, which begin in the year 1558, and 
to which I had access by the kindness of the present rector, Rev. 
Daniel Edwards, there are many curious entries. 

It is recorded that Misterton was granted to “one of the Poultons 
by Henry IV., and was called the Rabbit Warren.” 

In 1660 there occurs the following :—“ Christian Strotton, an 
ancient maid was buried April 16th.” 

Then later :—*‘ William Bathelow, a vagrant boy was buried on 
the 18th Day of March 1682. 

“Note that Henry Meriton . . . though he was not christened 
until the 12th Dec. 1682 was born on the 10th October just 
preceding, being Tuesday between 8 & 9g o’clk in the morning.” 

1714.—“ Joano’ the wife of Thomas Abbott died ye 20 day of April 
and was buried May ye 20 in 1714. . . .” 

“Ann ye daughter of John Thompson and Elizabeth his wife, 
wadd workers in Poultney was born ye 14th day of Sepr. and was 
baptized ye 19 of ye instant 1719. . . . Many parishioners are 
mentioned as wad workers in poltney.) . . 

“Elizabeth Tibbo an antiant maid aged 88 died the 15th day of 
May & Buried the 16th 1715.” 

This description of the trade to which the parishioners belonged 
occurs continually throughout the registers: either the term “ wadd 
workers,” or more fully as “ wad workers in poltney.” Conjecturally 
this must have been in connection with the wool of the worsted trade, 
which had, in the fifteenth century, many centres in the Midlands. 

In Bright’s account of English trades from 1660 to 1088 he says: 
“The chief manufacture in England was woollen cloth of various 
sorts; and Cotswold Hills, and Wiltshire, and Hampshire Downs 
afforded the chief grazing ground for sheep: moreover the waters 
of Avon and Stroud were regarded as particularly good for fulling 
and dyeing. 
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“But both the spinning and greater part of the weaving was 
pursued chiefly in the houses of the workmen, who occupied villages 
lying round manufacturing centres, where the factors who collected 
the cloth, and the fullers and the dyers, who completed it for the 
market, lived. 

“The trade . . . was not confined to the Western Counties 

Bradford, Huddersfield, Wakefield, Halifax, Leeds, were 
already important centres of the manufacture. 

“ Here again the trade took much the same form, the workers 
inhabited scattered villages, and the water of —e_ rills, 
supplied to every house, afforded the means of dyeing. 

“So completely was the woollen manufacture regarded as the 
chief industry of England, that all others were sacrificed to it.” 

In an old local guide-book occurs the following passage :— 
“Between 1564 and 1789 the population of Lutterworth (one mile 
from Misterton) increased from 530 to 1,800. From a return made at 
that period it appears there were in the parish 60 worsted looms, 31 
shoemakers and 17 teams of horses.” 

Skeat gives, as the original meaning of the word “ wad,” a small 
bundle of stuff; and in old Swedish, it meant clothing, stuff. 

In Icelandic, “ wadmal” was a plain woollen stuff, and in German, 
“watte” or “wat,” cloth. 

Then the primitive Aryan root “wadh” (wad) meant to bind, or 
wind round ; being an extension of “ wa” to bind, to plait, to weave. 

May one not reasonably conjecture that the “wadd workers” 
mentioned in the registers (date about 1714) were the “ workers who 
inhabited scattered villages” (such as Misterton and Poultney), but 
who worked in connection with the looms in Lutterworth, and, indeed, 
often had a loom in their own houses? 

In 1754 and 1755, there are some more interesting entries in the 
Registers :— 

“the 7 shillings Interest due of ten pounds left by Mr. Blick 

in buying Books for the use of poor children, 10s & 6d, the 
remainder was laid out in eleven poor man’s helps, and disposed 
of in the following manner : : 

“Charlotte ye daughter of Michael & Allen Chettell received 
January ye 28th 1775 and born ye 14 buried soon after.” 

There is a certain easy, indifferent conciseness about this account 
which strikes one rather humorously! Then, in the following entry, 
there is a long and detailed account of another kind of burying :— 

“Eliza Murrey eldest Sister of the Rector a woman of great piety 
charity and amiable dispositions after a tedious and painful illness weh 
she bore with great patience and resignation died at 3 o'clock in the 
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afternoon on the sixteenth day of June and was laid in a vault made 
for her in the chancel on Sunday night the 18th 1775 and then 
buried by the Rev. Mr. Wilson Curate of Lutterworth.” 

Then comes this expressive “slap-in-the-face” for “ Major 
Mawby,” the son of “the 14 Father” :—‘“ John Mawby Father of 
Major Mawby who was bought of by his Father after enlisting and 
had the meanefs & ingratitude to suffer the 14 Father (penniless ?) to 
be subsisted many years by the parish was buried at ye Parish charge 
on Feby 28 1784.” 


“To George Needham—One Poor Man’s help. 


“1787. Dec. 31. Thos son of Thos & Ann Hodghire (wandering 
Tinkers) Baptz. 


“Four year Interest of Mr. Blick’s Legacy to buy Books or £1 }2/ 
was laid out in Common Prayer books at 2/8 pt Book and disposed 
as follows 

“To Mary Copson one 

“To Geo Lester one 

“To Edward Cheney one 

“To John Wakelin one 

“To John Lackham one 

“Tho. Cooke one 

“To Young Cory one 

“To Challenor’s boy one 

“To John Lester one.” 

There was once a hospital dedicated to St. John near the river 
Swift, on a piece of land called “The Warren.” Near it were two 
corn mills worked by water. This hospital was founded by N. de 
Verdon, in the reign of King John. It was served by one priest and 
six poor men, and its purpose was to feed and help all poor travellers 
passing that way. 

Across the river is the bridge over which it is said that Wycliffe’s 
ashes were thrown after his bones had been disinterred from the 
church, and then, later, burnt on the banks of the Swift. As I looked 
over the bridge into the little grey, swishing stream rushing along 
beneath, between soft green meadows and stunted bushes, with fields 
beyond of grass laid low in hay, it seemed almost impossible to realize 
the strange sacrilegious act ordered by Bishop Fleming forty-five 
years after Wycliffe’s death, when after the burning of his bones they 
were cast into the stream as the last supreme act of disrespect to one 
who had so long before thankfully cast off the dust from his feet of 
this troublesome world, and to whom its decisions were no longer of 
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any moment at all. This bridge, over which the ashes were thrown, 
is about a mile away from Misterton. 

As regards the actual name of the village in its present form, it 
is difficult to track out, with any certainty, its derivation ; but it seems 
to me the following might reasonably suggest themselves as possible : 
Nicholls, in his “ Leicestershire,” mentions that in old records the 
name of the village is spelt variously: “ Mersitone,” “ Ministone,” 
“Menstreton.” Then in old records it is occasionally written 
“Minsterton, in the Hundred of Guthlakeston.” * 

As regards the word “ Mersitone”—in the Middle-English of 
thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, “ mere,” in its original sense, is a pool 
of stagnant water; mersch and merse, in Anglo-Saxon, mean “a 
marsh”; short for “mere-ish,” full of meres. Then the primitive 
Aryan root “ mar” means to shine, to glitter (like water), and “ ton ” 
or “tun” in names of places is derived from the Saxon “ tun,” a hedge 
or wall; and Gibson gives from the same tongue, “ tun,” a hill.2 

All the fields near Misterton are, in the winter, as I have said 
before, more or less under water, and very swampy ; and as touching 
the local application of the word “ mere,” there is the lake; and the 
church and the Hall (as formerly the village was) are situated on a hill. 
Could not the original meaning of the name, therefore, have been 
“Lake on a hill”? 

Now for the other possible derivations, “ Ministone,” or 
“ Minstertone.” “Minster” is derived from a Greek work meaning 
“single,” “dwelling alone.” The Anglo-Saxon “mynster” is a 
shortened form of the Latin “monasterium,” and so _ perhaps 
“Minsterton” or “Ministone” may have had reference to the 
Priest’s chamber over the porch in the church. Misterton may be 
derived from the word “mistere,” a handicraft. One is reminded 
here of the “60 worsted looms” at Lutterworth “between 1564 
and 1789,” and the conjecture presents itself as to whether the 
village might not have been named in reference to the wool or 
worsted industry, whose “workmen . . . occupied villages lying 
round manufacturing centres.” The items which go to build up 
the likelihood of this derivation are, in the first place, the frequent 
mention of “wadd-workers” (presumably from “wad” clothing, a 
woollen stuff) in the registers, and in the second place, the fact of 
the lake near by, the river Swift, and the swampy neighbourhood 
having special facilities for the “fulling and dyeing” of the woollen 
cloth prepared in that part of the country. 

Misterton, as mentioned in. the title of this paper, was originally 
known as belonging to “the Hundred of Guthlac.” Guthlac, in the 


* Description of Leicestershire : by William Burton. 
* Etymological Dictionary of the English Language: Rev. Walter Skeat. 
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year 716, founded Croyland. He was an ascetic, lived very strictly, 
and tortured himself so constantly with the flagellum that it has 
become the symbol that individualizes him to the multitude, if one 
may so put it. When one comes to remember that those who 
flagellated themselves with intention, as sometimes was the case, really 
mutilated or otherwise damaged themselves, one is tempted to wonder 
what Guthlac would have thought of Bishop Hall’s view of moderation 
set forth many a long year later. “ Moderation is the silken string 
running through the pearl chain of all virtues.” 

There was much sense in Thomas Fuller’s opinion, “that no pity 
is to be shewn to such voluntary cripples.” ‘“ Some men’s souls are in 
such intricate postures . . . that we count not of moderate 
judgment, but of an immoderate unsettleness.” Was not Guthlac’s 
idea of the stripes that were necessary to his salvation an “ immederate 
unsettleness ” ? 

Be that as it may, nevertheless the Apostle to the fens and the 
swamps did much good, in his generation, to others, whatever stern 
measures he believed necessary for himself. 

I am much indebted to the Rev. Daniel Edwards for his kindness 
in giving me many interesting details of the parish of Misterton, and 
to his son, Mr. Vincent Edwards, for permission to use the accompany- 
ing photographs. 

I. GIBERNE SIEVEKING. 
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THE “WISHING” WELLS OF WALSINGHAM, 
NORFOLK. 


N the valley of the little river Stiffkey (locally pronounced 
| “Stewkey ”), which flows into the sea at Wells, in north 
Norfolk, lies the pretty village known as Little or New 
Walsingham. The hills rise on either side of it somewhat more 
abruptly than is usually seen in East Anglia, and from the summit 
of these a richly-diversified panorama presents itself. This place was 
formerly the settlement of the Walsingas—a tribe famous in Anglian 
tradition, since it numbered among its heroes such names as Sigmund 
and Beowulf. 

The village consists of two parallel streets and a market place ; 
in the latter is an ancient Perpendicular covered well or conduit, 
and a stone cross. The many gables and tiled roofs in the vicinity 
have not greatly changed since the fifteenth century, and without 
doubt many of the rooms are the same which sheltered numbers of 
pilgrims on their way to the shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham. 
There was a time when almost all roads in eastern England—one 
called “ Walsingham Way ”—pointed to Walsingham as their centre ; 
and about 450 years ago, this shrine numbered its annual pilgrims 
by thousands ; and it is said that there were even more votaries who 
knelt at this shrine than at that of St. Thomas of Canterbury.—Only 
a few months ago a pilgrimage was made by many people to this 
village.—In nearly all the villages, for miles around, were wayside 
crosses erected as resting-places and guide-posts for the pilgrims, 
and in the grounds of the old Castle of Lynn is a wayside Chapel 
built especially for travellers from beyond the Wash, in which they 
might offer up their thanks for a safe crossing, and hear Mass before 
finishing their journey to Walsingham. Even the “ Milky Way” in 
the heavens was supposed to guide pilgrims to the shrine. 

Besides the celebrated image of the Virgin Mary, there were other 
attractions: one was the “sacred milk”; this was kept in a crystal 
ampoule, and held before the pilgrims, who kissed it as they knelt — 
William of Paris, it is said, got some of the Virgin’s milk from a 
nun at Constantinople, and dying before he returned to Paris with 
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his sacred charge, entrusted it to an English Earl, who managed 
to abstract a little, which he brought over to England and presented 
to the monks of Walsingham.—Another inducement to visit this Chapel 
was a reputed joint of St. Peter's finger, which, Erasmus says, was of 
gigantic size; other attractions, which had a world-wide reputation, 
were the “ Wishing” Wells and Bath, the latter being endowed with 
the faculty of healing all diseases connected with the head and 
stomach. The Wells gained their title from the idea that any 
person who drank from them could obtain, uxder certain restrictions, 
whatever he or she asked for. The rules were “ That the bath be 
open on Thursdays for cases of bodily infirmities. The water to 


The ‘‘ Wishing ” Wells and Bath in the Grounds of Walsingham Abbey. 


be taken without a murmur, on the advice. of the local physician. 
In drinking from the Wells, should the person desire anything that 
was not expedient, then his wish would not be gratified, as some 
persons fancy things that are injurious. Two or three, unattended, 
to be allowed to go together to bathe, no less. The custodian to 
hand shoes and garments to the bathers when wanted.” 

The two round wells are now in the open, and still perfect, and are 
lined with ashlar stone. Near them are the remains of the square 
medicinal bath. These wells are said to have sprung up at the 
command of the Virgin Mary, before the Chapel was commenced, to 

8 
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indicate its site, centuries later. The legend of its foundation is as 
follows :— 

A warrior knight once departing for Palestine, carrying the Red 
Cross banner against the enemies of his Faith, stood by these Wells, 
with the betrothed object of his love at his side. He swore that his 
life in future should be as pure, and that his affection was, and would 
be for ever, as deep and unending as the waters at their feet 
She never saw him more, and after a few years became the wife of 
one Ricoldie or Richard de Faverches. A short time after her 
marriage, during her dreams, the departed form of her first beloved 
hovered about her. “ Build,” said the form, “a house to God on 
the banks of those fountains where we last stood, and when you 
kneel beside them, think of the ocean in which their waters mingle, 
and pray that in like manner we may at last meet.” The form 
vanished, and the lady performed the request, and founded, by the 
Wells, a Chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It is said that the 
building was commenced over the spot where the Wells stood, but 
one morning, by some unseen hand, the masonry was removed to 
a spot to the north-west, where the Chapel afterwards was wrecked. 
Sir Geoffrey de Faverches, son of the foundress, afterwards endowed 
the Chapel, and granted it to his Clerk, Edwin, along with eight 
acres of land, and all the land in sight of the Church; agreeing 
also to make up 20s. of rent out of his Manor in case the yearly 
offerings to Our Lady did not exceed five marks. He also founded 
a Priory close beside it, and the two religious houses eventually 
became one. 

The Priory Church, in its best days, must have been a grand and 
magnificent building. Blomefield, the Historian of Norfolk, gives the 
length of the nave from the west entrance to the central tower as 
70 paces, and its breadth 16 paces. The choir was 50 paces more in 
length, and beyond it was another building, probably a Lady Chapel, 
16 yards in length, and 10 yards in breadth. Close to the Priory was 
the wooden Chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, which, though only 
8 yards long and 5 yards wide, was a building of great beauty and 
splendour. The walls were brilliantly coloured, and the shrine was 
laden with gold, silver, and jewels—gifts of the various rich pilgrims. 
For instance, Isabel, Countess of Warwick, in 1439, bequeathed her 
“tablet” with an image of Our Lady, which had a glass over it, to 
the Church at Walsingham; also to the Lady there, “her gown of 
alyz cloth of gold with wide sleeves and a tabernacle of silver, like 
in the timbre to that of our Lady of Caversham.” Henry VII. also 
Willed an image of silver and gilt to be made and set up before 
the Lady of Walsingham. Henry VIII. in the second year of his 
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reign, decorated the image with a valuable necklace; a few years 
previously he walked from East Barsham to Walsingham, barefooted. 
Other royal visitors were the Dukes of Bretaigne and Anjou; David 
Bruce, King of Scotland; Henry III. in 1241; Edward I. in 1280 
and 1296; Edward II. in 1515; and Queen Catherine of Arragon, 
who went and offered up her thanks for the victory of Flodden Field, 
and Cardinal Wolsey also made a pilgrimage here during 1517.— 
Erasmus says the Chapel was the very dwelling-place of the gods, 
such was the blaze of silver and gold on every side. 

For four centuries it was prosperous and flourishing, but the Act 
passed in 30 Henry VIII. sealed its doom. The yearly revenues, to 
the value of £446, or £5,000 of our present money, the magnificent 
altar-piece, and all the jewels, were forfeited to the Crown; and 
the image of our Lady, which had been so long the object of worship, 
was carried, along with Our Lady of Ipswich, to Chelsea, and there 
burnt. The site of the Priory was sold to Thomas Sidney, Governor 
of the “ Spittle ” at Walsingham, for the use of the people, but he kept 
it himself ; one of his descendants afterwards sold the property to the 
Earl of Leicester, who conveyed it to the Rookwoods, from whom it 
passed to the present owners—the Lee Warners. 

The entrance to the ruins of the Abbey is through the western 
gateway (Late Decorated), which led to the precincts—remarkable 
for the grotesque carving upon its facade of a stone head looking 
out of a quatrefoil, and two other smaller heads, which act as 
gargoyles; they are intended to represent the porter and warders 
on the look-out to greet strangers. Erasmus says: “On the north 
side was a low and narrow wicket, through which it was difficult for 
anyone to pass on foot, being, as an old MS. says, ‘not past an 
elne (ell) hye and three-quarters in bredth’; and yet a certain 
Norfolk knight, Sir Ralph Boutetort, in 1314, armed cap-d-pie, on 
horse-back, being pursued by an enemy, and in danger of losing 
his life, made full speed for this gate, and invoking this Lady for 
deliverance, he immediately found himself and his horse within the 
close and sanctuary of the Priory.” A memorial of this miracle was 
engraved on a plate of copper, whereon were the effigies of the 
knight, his horse, etc., and nailed on the gate of the Priory. 

The ruined arch of a tall window remains, 60 feet high, with all 
the tracery gone, and which once formed the east end of the Abbey 
Church. The buttresses on either side comprise three stages of niches 
rising one above the other ; above the arch are the remains of a window 
with flowing tracery. Near this arch is a group of stone buildings 
worked into a modern mansion, now called Walsingham Abbey. Some 
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parts of this house are made out of the old refectory: it consists 
of a range of four Decorated windows, with the staircase to a pulpit 
in the wall ; there is also a doorway and vault of another compartment. 

The Register of Walsingham Priory, once in the possession of 
Samuel Roper, was given by him, in 1670, to Sir Robert Cotton, and 
can now be seen in the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum; 
a paper survey, showing the possessions of this monastery in the 
reign of Henry VIIL,, is likewise preserved in the Public Record Office. 

Among the dééris of some ancient buildings, close to the Parish 
Church, a mould for casting signacula, or leaden tokens for pilgrims, 
was discovered, which, when cast, would form a brooch, to be worn 
on the hat or coat. It consisted of five stars of six points in a row 
within a circle, containing a small representation, in the centre, of 
the Annunciation ; on the other side were two similar stars in circles, 
each held by an arrow. 

In the higher part of the village, in some fields near the railway 
station, are the remains of another religious house—that of the Grey 
Friars, or Friars Minors—founded in the reign of Edward III. by 
Lady Elizabeth de Burgh, Countess of Clare. These ruins consist 
of fragments of wall of domestic buildings in the Perpendicular style, 
with square-headed windows and buttresses between; the gable of 
the refectory is still zw sttu.—Part of the buildings have lately been 
converted into a farmhouse——Here was also a Lepers’ Hospital, 
founded about 1400. The site is at present occupied by the police 
station, where the old Bridewell was once situated. 

The Parish Church, dedicated to All Saints, is also worthy of 
notice, as it is a fine Perpendicular building, and contains a font 
known to every antiquary, both for its size and beautiful design 
and carving, its sides, and the steps, being richly panelled ; the upper 
panels are adorned with sculptures of the “Seven Sacraments,” 
and the “Crucifixion.” Other items of interest are some brasses, 
carved bench ends, tombs to the Sidney family, a Galilee porch, some 
good old screen-work, and an elaborate sedilia in three compartments, 
with a battlemented cornice. 

The following lines respecting the date of the Chapel at Walsing- 
ham occur in a copy of an anonymous ballad of the Pepysian Library, 
from the press of Richard Pynson, an assistant of Caxton, the first 
English printer :— 

‘Of thys chappel see here the foundatyon, 
Builded the yere of Christ’s incarnation ; 


A thousande compleat sixtie & one, 
The tyme of Sainte Edwarde, Kinge of thys region.” 


T. HUGH BRYANT. 
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NTIL Mr. Roe put forth his handsome volume, there was 
no monograph that could be consulted on the subject of 
the old chests or coffers that are to be found in not a few 
of our parish churches, and occasionally in other places. 

Various desultory references to them are scattered over. a variety of 
archeological proceedings, and occasional illustrations can be found 
after much trouble and research. But the reproach of this silence on 
the subject of a most interesting branch of medizval archeology has 
now been removed through the energy and toil and artistic ability 
of Mr. Roe. Both writer and publishers are to be cordially con- 
gratulated on the production of so admirable a work, of which it is 
quite difficult to find a word to say that is not undiluted praise. The 
sixty full-page plates and the like number of text illustrations 
combine to make it one of the best illustrated archeological works 
that have issued from the press for many a long year. 

In the vestry of Church Brampton, near Northampton, is a large 
coffer or chest bound with iron scroll-work of beautiful design, much 
resembling the flowing hinge-work on certain early church - doors. 
Mr. Roe considers it to be of the “end of the twelfth century or 
beginning of the thirteenth”; the latter date is probably correct, 
judging from the trefoil terminations to the circular scrolls. This 
chest was figured in the later editions of Parker’s Glossary, and was 
recently specially drawn for The Antiquary; but the illustration in 
this volume is the best and most accurate that has yet been given. 

There are other examples of thirteenth century ornamental iron- 
work on church ehests in England not noticed in these pages, but 
none are so beautifully treated as that at Church Brampton. 

At Salton-in-Ryedale church (N. R. Yorks.) is a somewhat 
roughly-hewn oak chest with a slightly chamfered moulding to the 
feet ; but the front is strengthened by six pieces of ornamental iron- 
work which are clearly of the first half of the thirteenth century. 
The panelled lid is of much later date. This chest is figured in the 
Associated Architectural Societies’ Report for 1880. There is also 
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ornamental iron-work of about the same date on the old chest in the 
interesting church of Horning, Norfolk. 

There is a small but interesting group of church chests still extant 
with a certain amount of decorative carving, which may safely be 
assigned to about the middle of \s thirteenth century. The decora- 
tion of the example from Graveney church, Kent, is of a simple 
character, consisting of a row of five lancet arches, with simple 
trefoiled heads, incised on the front. The chest at Stoke d’Abernon, 
Surrey, is another example of this group, which is admirably illus- 
trated by Mr. Roe. The ornamental carving is quite different to that 
of Graveney, and consists of three roundels filled with diverse 
geometrical tracery. A distinguishing characteristic of this chest is 
the exceptional width of the stiles or side-pieces, for, taken together, 
they are about the same breadth as the centre portion. 
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Fig. 1.—Church Chest at Cound, Salop. 
(Drawn by J. R. Allen). 


The large coffer in Climping church, Sussex, of the like date, is 
beautifully ornamented with an arcade of ten arches, and has also 
well-carved roundels on the stiles. Since this chest was figured by 
Shaw in 1836 (Ancient Furniture) it has unhappily lost the feet of 
the stiles, which were ornamented with richly-indented patterns. 

The coffers of both Climping and Stoke d’Abernon have small 
slots for money over their trays at one end of the lid. Mr. Roe, 
following a common but quite mistaken notion, describes these coin 
slots in this and other parts of his book as designed for “Peter's 
Pence”; but he does not commit himself to the theory, as the words 
are used in inverted commas. The fact is that the collectors of this 
Roman due were specially appointed officials, who gathered the money 
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from the different deaneries after a regular fashion, on a certain fixed 
date, and the impost would never have been committed to the com- 
parative insecurity of a parish chest. These pre-Reformation money 
slots were either for contributions to some general parochial fund 
or particular stock, or, in cases where the chest belonged to a gild, 
for the monthly or occasional payments from each member of the 
fraternity. In some of these gilds, a definite sum, such as a farthing 
at the beginning of each month, was paid by every brother or sister, 
but in other cases a merely voluntary offering of uncertain amount 
was expected. 

One of the most interesting features of the construction of 
thirteenth century chests, well described and illustrated by Mr. Roe, 
is the absence of lid hinges. Their place was taken by “pivots 

: which were inserted horizon- 

tally through the back uprights. 

FEZ VM These siding were man 

; at the top to give play to the 
lid, and the semi-circular tops 
fitted into hollows of similar 
shape, made in strengthening 
wooden clamps, which were 
fastened on the under side of 
the lid at each end.” Mr. Roe 
states that such a method was 
“absolutely peculiar to this 
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period.” Nevertheless, a very 
Fig. 3.—Church Chest at Cound, Salop. similar Saynegeaneen — 
End View. ally prevailed as late as the 
seventeenth century. The writer 
of this article was for a long time the possessor of a cedar chest 
with “ poker” ornament, bearing the arms of Charles I. the original 
“hinges” of which had been formed of prolongations of the stout 
wood of the lid fitting into grooves in the tops of the back uprights. 
There was a similar arrangement, still in use, to the small covered 
tray of the interior. This absence of true hinges at the back rendered 
that part of the chest peculiarly vulnerable to leverage. To guard 
against this, the thirteenth century chests were sometimes 
strengthened by small chains fastened to staples driven through the 
back, and attached to the iron bands which crossed the lids. An 
illustration is given of these interesting protective chains on the chest 
at Climping. In the church of Shere, Surrey, these chains may also 
be noticed on a massive but plain chest, zemp. Henry III. 
It is rather singular that no mention is made of the chest at 
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Earl Stonham church, Suffolk, which belongs to this Early English 
group; the front is ornamented with four roundels of carved 
geometrical tracery. 

Another chest which seems also to belong to this period, 
judging from the ornamental iron-work of the lid and the mould- 
ings of the feet, is that of Cound, Salop. Though possessing no 
special carving, this chest is singular in having a slightly coped 
lid. It is also peculiar in having the dove-tailing so strongly 
accentuated, and in having linked rings at the end for convenience 
in moving; it well deserves the detailed illustrations specially pre- 
pared for this article by the editor. 

At Wilne, Derbyshire, is a remarkable chest which receives 
careful treatment at the hands of Mr. Roe; he is certainly right in 
thinking that “it has been toyed with and altered in the seventeenth 
century”; but, surely, it is, in the main, late thirteenth century 
(early Edward I.), instead of fourteenth century date. The lid and 
uprights and, of course, the rounded feet are signs of late repairing, 
but the centre panel with the row of stiff patterned roundels, above 
the narrow mutilated arches, cannot well be later than circa 1275. 

The church of St. Margaret, Buxted, Sussex, has (we suppose it 
is still extant) an interesting, though somewhat rude, chest of about 
the third quarter of the thirteenth century, which differs somewhat 
from any of the types given by Mr. Roe. A small engraving of it 
appeared in the Journal of the British Archeological Association 
for 1857. The description says: “In front, just below the lid, is a 
row of trefoil heads, chamfered. . . . Between them are rude 
eight-foiled rosettes. The front feet have sunk trefoils, and along 
the centre of the lid is a triple roll-moulding. . . . There are 
no traces of hinges on the lid, only holes at each corner, as if for 
bolts, and tenons fitting into mortises.” 

The most elaborate and remarkable chest that any English 
church possesses is the fine painted example, of late thirteenth 
century date, at Newport, Essex. It is carved with shields on the 
upper part of its front, and with a row of now plain sunk circles. 
Between them is a band of unique ornamentation, consisting of open 
tracery cast in jead, and fitted into sunk lozenge-shaped compart- 
ments. The inside of the lid is painted in oils with representations 
of Christ on the Cross, the Virgin Mary, St. John, St. Peter, and 
St. Paul. Over each of the five figures, is a cusped arch in red and 
green, which are also the dominant colours of the figures. This 
painting possesses a particular artistic value, as it is said to be the 
earliest known example in which oil was used as a vehicle in England. 
This chest has been previously illustrated, but both Mr. Roe and 
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his publisher are to be congratulated on the reproduction of this 
remarkable chest, for the plate is an exceptionally good example 
of colour printing. 

At St. John’s, Glastonbury, is a very fine chest, also of the end 
of the thirteenth century, which seems to have escaped Mr. Roe’s 
attention. The centre has a row of six large sunk quatrefoils, and 
above them is a series of, heraldic shields; on the stiles or side- 
pieces are a series of well-carved roundels and other designs. The 
whole merits careful illustration and description. 

The-number of examples remaining of old chests of the fourteenth 
century are rich in detail, but do not much exceed in number those 
of the preceding century. They are characterised by great beauty 
of carving, particularly of tracery work, and by the separate treatment 
of the stiles or wide side-pieces, which are usually carved with a 
series of eccentric figures that, taken by themselves, would point to 
an earlier date. The large chest at Saltwood, Kent, which is nearly 
7 ft. 6 ins. in length, is on the borderland of the two centuries. The 
spaces between the mullions of the beautiful tracery are “ embellished 
with a line of roses, a very unusual feature.” The coffer at St. Mary 
Magdalene’s church, Oxford, known as the “ Jewel Chest,” is also 
early in the century, and has a line of five-leafed roses within the 
top of the trefoiled headed tracery. 

In the churches of Alnwick, Northumberland; Brancepeth, 
Durham; Haconby, Lincolnshire; St. Peter’s, Derby; Wath, near 
Ripon; and Chevington, Suffolk, are a set of beautiful fourteenth 
century examples. The last four of these are evidently the work 
of the same school, and are possibly carved by the same man. 
Brancepeth, perhaps, yields the best instance of chests of this style, 
which may be roughly attributed to the middle of the fourteenth 
century, though’ Wath, which escapes illustration in these pages, is 
equally beautiful and somewhat more remarkable in the carving of 
the stiles. There used to be another fine instance of this period at 
Wittersham, Kent. It was figured in the Dictionary of Architecture 
of 1859; but to the disgrace of the parochial custodians, this 
beautiful decorated coffer has now vanished. It must have been 
either stolen or surreptitiously sold. 

In the churches of Feversham and Rainham, Kent, are absolutely 
identical chests, richly carved with tracery, but lacking the side- 
pieces, and having supporting buttresses. These date from about 
1375. The buttressed example at Huttoft church, Lincolnshire, 
with crocketed work over the tracery, is quite near the end of the 
century. 

The highly remarkable example of fourteenth century work in the 
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church of Dersingham, Norfolk, stands quite alone. The front bears 
the symbols of 
the four Evan- 
gelists, with 
their names on 
labels ; they are 
recessed within 
square framings. 
Both above and 
below are well 
executed __ bor- 
ders of birds 
and roses. The 
end uprights or 
stiles are carved 
with window 
patterns having 
quatrefoiil _tra- 
cery, apparently 
temp. Richard 
II.; they are 
very similar in 
pattern to the 
stonework of the 
east window of 
the chancel. 
The lid of this 
chest is also 
quite excep- 
tional. In Cot- 
man’s Architec- 
tural Remains, 
published in 
1838, a drawing 
is given of the 
lid, showing an 
inscription all 
round the mar- 
gin, in orna- 
mental capitals : 
“Jesus Naza- 
renus crucefixsus Rex Judeorum,” but only half of the lid is now 
left. 
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There are a few chests remaining of undoubted fifteenth century 
date, but they are mostly in private collections or museums. On 
several chests or coffers of this century, notably one in Harty church, 
Kent, are tilting scenes vigorously pourtrayed. Mr. Roe devotes an 
interesting and quite original chapter to the subject of these tilting 
coffers, citing various French examples. 

A branch of the subject not explored by the author is the frequent 
and highly interesting mention of chests or coffers in old church 
inventories. This might be expected to be the case, for the Synod 
of Exeter, in 1287, insisted that every parish should provide cistam 
ad libros et vestimenta; though, doubtless, all well-ordered churches 
had long before this provided themselves with suitable receptacles. 
The Latin names were very various, such as cista, arca, theca or 
teca, capsa, capsula, scrinia, philateria, etc.; but the English names 
were almost equally varied, such as chest, coffer, ark, locker, or 
hutch. These inventories, if carefully studied, would show how 
frequently these church chests or smaller coffers were painted, or 
covered with leather, cloth, silk, or even velvet. A chest in early days 
was far commoner than an almery or cupboard. In the 1297 visitation 
of churches in the peculiars of St. Paul’s, only one of their numerous 
churches in Essex, that of Belchamp, had a locked-up cupboard— 
armariolum cum serrura,; but the chests and cases were numerous 
and varied. At Barling there was a cista repositoria cum serura, as 
well as 7 cofra sine serura. 

When our English churches were being stripped wholesale of 
their valuables in the days of Edward VI. there was not much need 
of chests, and occasionally there are instances of valuable ones being 
then sold or taken by the commissioners. Occasionally, however, 
one was needed, perhaps to replace a sold or purloined one of merit, 
and then the churchwardens provided them on the cheap, as it was 
then thought well that everything for the House of God should 
be of the meanest quality. In two or three Essex instances, the 
wardens spent, in 1548, a small fraction, such as 8d., 6d., and even 
§d., out of the many pounds gained by selling silver plate, in buying 
a “wooden hutch” for the church. At Chaffield, Suffolk, they spent 
that year in buying “a common hutch,” 6d.; but two locks thereto 
pertaining cost them 16d. 

Occasionally, in Elizabeth’s reign, and later, decent chests were 
provided, and there are some excellent examples of “linen-fold” 
ones, zem~. Henry VIII.; but Mr. Roe does not deal with post- 
Reformation instances. Chests thickly coated with iron plates, such 
as the remarkable ones at Stonham Aspal church, Suffolk, and at 
Ravensthorpe, Northamptonshire, both probably of late fifteenth or 
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early sixteenth century date, escape notice. At Combes church, 
Suffolk, is a good panelled example, dated 1599, with a money slot 
in the lid and a tray beneath. This is figured in the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association for 1872. 

Rude chests made from a single tree, and which may be called, 
from the analogy of canoes, “ dug-outs,” are scattered up and down 
throughout England, and are usually to be found in retired country 
villages. The writer of this article has seen examples in Derbyshire, 
Somersetshire, Staffordshire, Yorkshire, and Norfolk. There are 
fairly good instances at Marston Trussel, Northamptonshire ; Hales- 
owen, Shropshire ; and Newdigate, Surrey. There are probably two 
or three score of them remaining, and it would be worth while to 
have them all noted. There is often little to guide anyone as to their 
probable age, but it may fairly be assumed that ‘such rough and 
toilsome work would not as a rule be done after the use of saws for 
planking purposes had become general. The probabilities are, there- 
fore, in favour of most of them being of Norman and some possibly 
of pre-Norman date. The most celebrated of these “ dug-outs,” 
which we carefully examined in the “ seventies,” and which has been 
described and illustrated in Archeologia Cambrensis (third series, 
vol. xiv., 197-200) is that known as “ St. Beuno’s Chest,” in the most 
interesting church of Clynnog, Fawr, North Wales. The ironwork 
of this singularly strong money chest cannot well be earlier than the 
fourteenth century, and may be later; but this by no means disproves 
the greater age of the actual rude chest, which may have been 
strengthened long after its first construction. 

The fascinating subjects dealt with in Mr. Roe’s noble volume 
make it difficult to bring this notice to conclusion; but the end 
cannot be reached without briefly referring to the question of cup- 
boards, which forms the second title of the book. 

There are very few pre-Reformation cupboards or armoires left 
in England. A hutch of oak, with a rounded top, in the Cathedral 
Library at Canterbury, usually pointed out as of Norman work, 
cannot, from the nature of the ironwork, be older than the sixteenth 
century, and proves on examination to be merely a lining provided 
in post-Reformation days to fit a recess in one of the Norman 
arcadings. In Minehead church, Somersetshire, there is a beautiful 
fifteenth century Flemish cupboard ; and to the same century belong 
an armoire at York Minster, and a cupboard known as “ Sudbury’s 
Hutch” in Louth church, Lincolnshire. There is also a handsome 
sixteenth century detached almery, with a coped top, in Coity church 
Glamorganshire. Mr. Roe also supplies good plates and descriptions 
of thirteenth century armoires at Aubazine, Corréze, and in the 
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sacristy of Bayeux Cathedral, as well as several later examples from 
France. 

Mr. Roe’s attention has apparently not been called to the beautiful 
woodwork that closes stone almeries or aumbries in several of the 
churches of Gotland, Sweden. On this subject, Dr. Hans Hildebrand 
wrote an illustrated paper in the Kongl. Vitterhets Historie och 
Antiquitets Akadamiens Manadsblad, for the third quarter of 1889, 
These aumbries in the churches of the island of Gotland are niches 
in the walls which have in several instances the original and highly 
ornamented wooden door and iron hinges still remaining. They 
are for the most part found on the north side of the chancel, near 
the altar, about the same place where such receptacles for holy vessels 
are usually noted in English churches. Such aumbries are fairly 
common throughout Sweden, but it is only in Gotland that the doors 
have been preserved. They date from the thirteenth century 
onwards. The instance at Vestkinde has an outer framework of stone 
with two figures of saints in the jambs ; the double doors, with a bolt 
in the centre, are plain, and the bands of ironwork only slightly 
‘ornamented ; this may date about the close of the thirteenth century. 
At Kallunge is another stone-framed aumbry of a lofty character, 
with a trefoiled head, and approached by three steps. The iron- 
work on the doors is far more ornamental than in the last; it is 
fairly early in the thirteenth century. At Valls church, the frame, 
as well as the doorway, is of wood, and most richly ornamented. It 
is fastened against the wall by large-headed nails. Inside, on the 
single door, is found written in runes the name of the donor. 

In the churches of both Tunebre and Grétlingbo, the large 
aumbries are closed with panelling and frames of wood, with the 
door in the centre, and beautiful crocketed canopies above; they 
are both of fourteenth century date ; the former has a small iron grill 
above the door. In Vamblingo church there is a small pointed 
aumbry of stone work, with the six-rayed star in the apex, which is 
so often found in Swedish wood-work. The square opening is closed 
by an iron grill, with lock, the points of intersection of the bars 
being ornamented with eight-leaved flowers or rosettes. 

All genuine archeologists who possess themselves of Mr. Roe’s 
charming volume cannot fail to be delighted with the labours of his 
pen and pencil and camera in a comparatively new field, and will 
probably be equally unanimous in desiring for the book a reception 
so favourable that it will encouragé him to speedily produce a 


companion. 
j. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 





AN OBJECT OF UNKNOWN USE. 
Tue object here illustrated is in the private collection of Mr. E. Bidwell, 
by whom it was recently purchased from a dealer in antiquities. It is made 
out of a piece of boxwood turned in a lathe and afterwards ornamented with 
chevron and lattice patterns, probably cut with a pocket-knife. It is 63 ins. 
long, and }% in. in diameter in the thickest part. There are knobs at each 


Two views of Object of unknown use. 


end, and a V-shaped groove in the centre. One of the terminal knobs forms 
the mouth of a whistle. The object is inscribed “ ANO 1628.” It has been 
suggested that the groove in the middle is for the attachment of a dog- 
leash, and that the whistle is for calling the dog. Perhaps some reader of 
The Reliquary may be able to throw further light on the matter. 


NOTE ON THE ROOS CARR IMAGES. 


Wit reference to the description of the Model Boat and Warrior 
Crew which appeared in the AHu// Museum Publications, No. 4 (see 
Reliquary, 1902, pp. 69, 70), a circumstance of exceptional interest 
and importance has recently occurred. It. may be remembered 
that a close examination of the specimen in the Hull Museum 
revealed the fact that the “boat” which we possessed was absolutely 
complete, that the crew of four was the full complement, and that it 
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could not have accommodated eight, as was hinted by Poulson in 
his History of Holdernes¥. 1 referred to the fact that the specimen had 
been mutilated many years ago, and it was shown that the ingenious 
restoration made by Mr. William Stevenson, of Hull, in 1893, was correct 
as regards the position and 
relative sizes of the shields, 
etc., but inaccurate as ex- 
hibiting eight figures in one 
boat. In view of the fact 
that the boat now in the 
Hull Museum could not 
possibly have held more than 
four warriors, it was obvious 
that Poulson’s statement that 
there were originally “ many 
more figures, but too de- 
cayed for removal,”* was 
based upon a misapprehen- 
sion—a supposition supported 
by the fact that in Poulson’s 
drawing one of these figures 
is shown with two legs in 
one of the eight holes. This 
drawing seems to have been 
the commencement of a series 
of repetitions of the erroneous 





statement — that originally 
there were eight figures in this 
one boat. At the time of my 
preparing the previous descrip- 
tion, I not unnaturally felt that 
the Hull Museum possessed 
the full number of figures 
found, though they were admit- 
tedly incomplete in the matter 
of shields, etc. Ashort while 
ago, however, another warrior 
was brought to me by a 
person who wished to dispose 
of it. He informed me that Fig. 1.—Almost complete figure, with two shields, 
it originally belonged to his Geet: Rens Cae, 
wife’s father, who lived at Keyingham, and was a surveyor in that district 
at the time the original discovery was made. On his death it was taken 
charge of by his daughter, who greatly treasured it; but since her death 


1 (Vol, IL, footnote, page 100). 
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it occurred to the husband, who now lives in Hull, that the specimen 
might be interesting to us. When he brought it to the museum he had 
no knowledge that we had anything of the kind in our collection, and 
he seemed greatly surprised to see its fellows, although he had heard 
from his wife that other “ancient dolls” had been found at the same 
time. 

Together with Mr. William Stevenson, who has always taken a great 
interest in these particular specimens, a very careful re-examination was 
made of those already in the museum, with the result that we are absolutely 
convinced that the boat is complete, and could not possibly have accom- 
modated a fifth warrior; consequently, the only possible explanation of the 
occurrence of this fifth example, and of the statement by Poulson that 
many more images were discovered, is, that there must have been more 
than one boat. Further reasons for this supposition will be given presently. 

The specimen just brought to the museum has many points of interest, 
and from its general appearance it is not at all unlikely that it represents 
the identical figure drawn by Poulson. With it was a bent arm, drilled 
at the extremity for the reception of a club, and a small shield, such as is 
figured in Poulson’s drawing, but which it was feared had been irrecoverably 
lost. These specimens, therefore, enable us to almost completely restore 
one of the figures for the first time (fig. 1), as we already had one of the 
large shields which were originally fixed lower on the body. The recently 
acquired figure was evidently once in the possession of Mr. Bilton, of Roos, 
who sent the other examples to Hull, as the extremities have been fixed in 
position by the same coarse sealing-wax that occurs on the models which 
have been in the museum for so many years. 

The specimen is 1 ft. 14 in. long, is provided with two eyes of Quartz 
pebbles, has slight notches cut for the ears, and has a_ peculiar 
bend at the knees, well shown in Poulson’s drawing. Still adhering to 
this example is some of the original fresh-water blue clay, which Poulson 
describes as the nature of the deposit in which they were found. The 
bent arm accompanying this image is 4} in. long, is obviously the 
right arm, and the extremity has been bored for the reception of a club, 
which, unfortunately, has not been preserved. Only one example of a 
right arm was previously known to exist, and this is shown on the figure 
at the head of the boat (fig. 2)". It is of a very different character, however, 
from the one recently acquired, being perfectly straight. 

Most interesting of all in connection with the specimens just obtained 
is the small top shield, which Poulson figures as being carried on the left 
arm. It is roughly circular, 2} ins. in diameter, about three-eighths of 
an inch thick, and the hole in the centre is slightly over a quarter of an 
inch wide. The dimensions of the other shield we had in the museum, 
which covers the lower part of the warrior, were twice these, and it also 
differs from the small one by having four distinct facets. 





~* This block has been kindly lent by the East Riding Antiquarian Society. 
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As a result of a most careful re-examination of these specimens, the 
conclusion has been forced upon us that originally there must have been 
more than one boat. There is evidence of two different crews in the five 
warriors we possess. Three of these, including the one just obtained, are 
of a lighter coloured wood, have comparatively long legs and short bodies, 
and fairly round faces. They are also similar in having a pronounced 
bend at the knees, the legs tapering off to a point. The other two images 
bear general resemblances to each other, but differ from the three just 
described. Each of these two has a greater height than any of the other 
crew, they are darker coloured, longer in the bodies, and the legs are 
thinner and perfectly straight, having no bend at the knees. The faces 














Fig. 2.—Boat and crew from Roos Carr, in the Hull Museum. 


are also more oval, and there are other characters which separate them 
from the three previously described. The right arms, as already explained, 
are differently wrought in each case. 

From these remarks it would appear that the Museum is now in possession 
of three warriors from one boat, and two from another. 

The late acquisition also clears up the hitherto difficult point of the class 
of wood the figures are carved in, their long interment having changed the 
colour and disguised the character of the timber. Some authorities have 
given opinions, but Mr. Stevenson, an expert in these matters, has never 
previously been sufficiently satisfied. He has now decided, however, that 
they are hewn in branchwood of the Scotch Fir—Pinus sylvestris. There 
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are places on the back of the figure, and one on the bent arm, where the 
wood has been wounded, and the wounds have been healed with resinous 
secretions. All the figures have the centre or pith of the branch in them. 

It is very gratifying to be able to record particulars of this unique object 
after the specimens just secured have been stowed away in private hands 


for nearly three-quarters of a century. 
T. SHEPPARD, F.G.S., 


Curator of the Municipal Museum, Hull. 


TWO PRE-NORMAN CROSS-SHAFTS FOUND AT NORBURY, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


Fig. 1.—Pre-Norman Cross-shaft No. 1, at Norbury, Derbyshirg. Front and Back. 


Scale, yy linear, 
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THE two pre-Norman cross-shafts here illustrated were found during some 
repairs to Norbury Church (between Rocester and Ashbourne) at the end 
of last year built into the foundations of one of the buttresses of the north 
wall of the chancel. The larger of the two shafts is 5 ft. 3 ins. high and 


Fig. 2.—Pre-Norman Cross-shaft, No. 1, at Norbury, Derbyshire. Two Sides. 
Scale, 7x linear. 


the smaller 3 ft. 9 ins. high. The style of the ornament resembles that on 
the crosses at Ilam, Checkley, and Alstonfield, in the same district. A full 
account of the Norbury cross-shafts will appear almost immediately in the 
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Journal of the Derbyshire Archaological Society. It is to the courtesy of 
this Society that we are indebted for permission to insert the above short 


Front, Back, and 
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Fig. 3.—Pre-Norman Cross-shaft, No. 2, 


account of the discovery. The photographs were taken by Mr. Victor A. 
Haslam. 
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Standing Salt, silver gilt; date 1613. 
(From a photograph by Messrs. Morgan & Kidd, taken by permission of Messrs. Crichton Bros.). 
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THE WEST MALLING JUG. 


THROUGH the courtesy of Messrs. Crichton Bros., Silversmiths, of 22, Old 
Bond Street, London, W., we are enabled to illustrate two objects of great 
archeological interest purchased by them at a sale which took place at the 
well-known auction rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woeds, on the 
1gth of February last. The first of the two objects is an Elizabethan jug 
of Fulham stoneware, 9} ins. high, with silver gilt mountings, bearing the 
London hall-mark of 1581. It was the property of the Vicar and Church- 
wardens of West Malling, who sold it for the benefit of the church funds. 
The price realised was 1,450 guineas. No words of ours can sufficiently 
strongly express our disapproval of the course adopted by the Vicar and 
Churchwardens of West Malling in selling the heirlooms of which they have 
been made the custodians. If other parsons follow the evil example thus 
set, as no doubt they will, our churches and cathedrals will soon be robbed 
of every vestige of interest they now possess for the antiquary. Can any of 
our readers tell us who is responsible for allowing the parson at West 
Malling to raise the wind by selling his church plate, and whether the 
transaction is legal? 

The other object bought by Messrs. Crichton Bros. at the same sale was 
a James I. standing salt, entirely gilt, weighing about 164 oz., with the 
London hall-mark of 1613. It sold for £1,150. The photographs were 
taken by Messrs. Morgan and Kidd, of Richmond. 
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“ PROVERB LORE: MANY SAYINGS, WISE OR OTHERWISE, ON MANY SUBJECTS, 
GLEANED FROM MANY SOURCES.” By F. E. Hug, F.S.A. (Elliot Stock).— 
A good deal of very poor stuff has been produced on the subject of proverbs, 
and the same threadworn material has been put forth time after time in a 
slightly varied dress. The arrangement of this volume is not good; the 
head lines give but a repetition of the short title, and there is no index—the 
last and most serious omission; but otherwise the book deserves, on the 
whole, a hearty commendation. It is not as useful or helpful a work as the 
two volumes of Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases, ably arranged under well 
chosen headings, recently issued by Mr. Robert Christy, but Mr. Hulme has 
produced a most readable book of quite an original description, and which 
shows wide and discriminating reading. The chapter that deals with ancient 
collections of proverbs is excellent, and another one, which is good, useful; 
and amusing, tells of proverbs that are usually misunderstood. Mr. Hulme 
is the author of many books on many subjects; in this one he is, at all 
events, well within his depth. His last volume confirms the Spanish proverb 
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(which he does not quote) to the effect that “ An author's pen, like children’s 
legs, improves with exercise.” 


“ AIDAN, THE APOSTLE OF ENGLAND.” By ALFRED C. FRYER, F.S.A. 
(S. W. Partridge & Co.).—This little book of some hundred pages is a 
carefully-compiled and readable account of St. Aidan, drawn from the 
ordinary sources. It possesses no particular merits and no palpable errors. 
The publishers have stamped the cover of the book with a figure of 
St. Aidan wearing a mitre and holding a pastoral of a shape and style 
that did not appear until many centuries after his death. 


“ BLAKE FaMILy REcOoRDs, 1300 TO 1600.” By MarTIN J. BLAKE (Elliot 
Stock).—This is a book of documents that will be much appreciated by 
antiquaries and historical students. It will, of course, be of special interest 
to those who bear the name of Blake, and the genealogies of many branches 
of that family seem to be carefully worked out. But its value is quite 
independent of the exact interest pertaining, to the Blakes of Galway from 
a genealogical or personal point of view, although as a family their story is 
of unusual age, and well worthy of consideration. The progenitor of the 
family was one Richard Cadell, who obtained grants of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Galway in 1278. To this Richard was assigned 
the soubriquet of Niger, or Black, doubtless from his appearance; and 
although Cadell was used for several generations as an a/ias by his descen- 
dants, the more popular and briefer nickname of Black, or Blake, retained 
a firm hold on Richard’s posterity, and eventually altogether superseded the 
older name. His lineal descendants have not only retained to the present, 
for a period of over six centuries, some of the very lands acquired by their 
founder, but “they have preserved intact the originals of their family 
charters, wills, and other legal documents during the whole of so long a 
period.” Without going so far as Mr. Blake in believing this to be “ quite 
a unique incident amongst families in Ireland,” it is at any rate of very rare 
occurrence throughout the United Kingdom. Considering, too, the almost 
incessant warfare waged by the native Irish against the English invaders for 
some centuries, and the civil wars that rent Ireland at later dates, the 
preservation of these family records may fairly be described as “ marvellous.” 
Any family that possesses records of such an age and continuity may be 
quite sure that they are conferring a boon on all who desire accurate 
knowledge as to the past of the social life and customs of our ancestors by 
publishing them in their entirety or in full abstract. Mr. Martin Blake 
deserves our gratitude for this careful chronological calendar of 173 docu- 
ments that extend from the year 1315 to the close of Elizabeth’s reign. 
They are for the most part rendered in English, but eight of the more 
important ones are given in photographic facsimile. Excellent historical and 
explanatory notes are supplied where the occasion seems to demand it. 
Although most of the documents are grants of houses and lands in the 
towns and districts of Galway and Athenry, and are, therefore, of restricted 
interest, there is much general curious information to be gleaned from others. 
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Among the fourteenth century records is one of 1380, whereby Thomas 
O’Grade granted to Geoffrey Blake, of Galway, burgess, a castle with a 
great hall and kitchen, together with their cellars and other tenements 
situated in the market-place of Athenry, near to the cross; a lease for 
twenty years, dated 1383, made by Dermot O’Conor, Abbot of the Cistercian 
monastery of “ Collis Victorie,” or Knockmoy, to Henry Blake, of Galway, 
burgess, of the tithes of the half town-land of Doflyche; and a 1399 grant 
by Adam Layles, of Athenry, to John Blake, burgess, of Athenry, of two eel- 
weirs in the river of Galway, one opposite the monastery of the Franciscans, 
and the other near the ford called “Crossin.” These eel-weirs were 
evidently considered important property, and are named again in deeds of 
the two next centuries. The rights of salmon fishing in the Galway river 
did not at that time pertain to the Blake family, but were the subject of 
much litigation in the days of Henry VIII. 

In a document of the year 1444, an Act of the Irish Parliament of 1402 
relative to “forcible entry” is cited. This Act does not appear in any 
edition of the Irish Statutes. The various deeds of settlement show how 
strictly the family lands were entailed in the male line, women being 
specially barred from inheriting. A deed of 1527 emphasises the fact that 
a woman neither ought to, nor can be, heir according to the custom and 
ordinance of the Blake clan (secundum consuetudinem et ordinationem nationis 
Blak). Mr. Martin Blake, himself a barrister, appends a learned legal note 
to this assertion of Salic rights, which was not in accord with the law of 
England. He considers that it was founded on the terms of settlement 
made by Henry Blake, called “the Great,” in 1451, by which he limited 
his estates amongst his sons and the respective heirs male of their bodies. 

Among the fifteenth and sixteenth century records are several probate 
grants of wills issued by the ecclesiastical court of the archdiocese of 
Tuam. These are of special historic import, inasmuch as the Irish Public 
Record Office does not contain any wills of the consistorial court of Tuam 
earlier in date than the year 1580. These wills also contain a good deal of 
useful information relative to the nature of the commerce carried on by the 
Galway merchants, and of the value of specific commodities. The will of 
John Blake, burgess of Galway, who died in 1420, together with an inventory 
of his goods, which included wine, honey, lard, an abundance of salt, hides, 
armour, plate, and other vessels, is of much interest. Sufficient care has 
not, however, been taken in the English rendering of various items. For 
instance, “one dusselum of English cloth” should have been rendered “a 
cloak of English cloth.” The two galeas left to his two sons in connection 
with other armour, would be helmets, and not “ galleys ””—a most unlikely 
name for boats on the river Galway; whilst ticindem cum veru ferres, left 
untranslated, may almost certainly be rendered “a candlestick with an iron 
prick.” Later wills show that the Blakes were large dealers in honey and in 


foreign wines. 
J. CHaRLEs Cox. 
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“ East ANGLIA AND THE GREAT Civit War. By ALFRED KinGsTON (Cheap 
Edition) (Elliot Stock)—Of this volume we have nothing more to say than 
that we welcome a new and cheaper edition of a book that is obviously 
based on genuine and careful research, and that throws much fresh light on 
the rising of Cromwell’s Ironsides in the associated counties of the East of 
England. 


“ CHRISTMAS AND ITs AssociaTIons.” By W. F. Dawson (Elliot Stock).— 
These 350 pages tell of Christmas celebrations, sports, and feastings from 
the earliest days down to the present time in the various countries of Christen- 
dom. No doubt a good deal of time has been spent in collecting these odds 
and ends from a variety of sources, and in copying long extracts from well- 
known books; but there is no sign from beginning to end of the real 
research that might naturally be expected from a somewhat grandiloquent 
preface. Very probably a-book such as this, with a fair amount-of illustra- 
tions, will appeal to popular appetite and yield satisfaction to many readers. 
Viewed from this standpoint there is no particular objection to the book, 
and since the errors are not numerous, we think it is as entitled to win a 
circulation among casual readers as any other work of the like character. 
But the author-is not content with this, for he dilates in the preface on the 
years he has spent in “ dealing with the accumulated materials of nineteen 
centuries,” and believes that he has brought together historical events and 
legendary lore that will interest “students and antiquaries.” The student 
or antiquary, however, who expects to find out-of-the-way or new information 
between these covers will be completely disappointed. Anyone with a dozen 
selected books by his side, and five or six weeks of leisure, could readily have 
written the whole. There is no trace from beginning to end of any original 
study of manuscript sources, although there is very much of Christmas lore, 
liturgical and otherwise, yet unpublished. The Cottonian MSS. are alluded 
to in one place, and a reference given, but as the passage is produced in 
modern English, the quotation is clearly not first-hand. The sources of the 
book are mainly of such a common-place order as Cassell’s History of 
England, Strutts’ Sports and Pastimes, and the Chronicles of Baker and Hall, 
etc. Other less reliable books and fragments are utilised, and hence come 
about a certain amount of blunders and repetition of clap-trap. . For instance, 
under the head of “ Excesses in Eating and Drinking,” it is stated that “the 
merry monks were prominent in gastronomical circles” at Christmastide. 
The monks of St. Swithun and the monks of Canterbury are cited as 
examples of this extravagant feeding. Now, had Mr. Dawson really desired 
to interest “the student and antiquary,” or even to give genuine fresh or 
little-known information to the general reader, it would have been quite 
possible for him to have given the exact Christmas bill of fare at certain 
English monasteries. Even if he could not himself read old monastic 
account rolls, or know where to look for them, he could easily have referred 
to the actual diet rolls of the monks of St. Swithun’s, for they have been 
printed by Dean Kitchin for the Hants. Record Society, and Mr. Dawson 
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himself tells us that he has been for long a reader in that “ vast literary store- 
house,” the British Museum. He would there have found that the religious 
of Winchester Priory simply added onion broth to their usual fare on 
Christmas Day. 


“THe SacRED BEETLE: A PoPpuULAR TREATISE ON EGYPTIAN SCARABS IN 
ArT AND History.” By JoHN WarD, F.S.A. Fiv—E HUNDRED EXAMPLES 
oF SCARABS AND CYLINDERS, THE TRANSLATIONS by F. LLEWELLYN 
GrirritH, M.A. (London: John Murray, 1902).—Mr. John Ward is well 
known as an enthusiastic amateur of Egypt, both old and new, and of 
all things Egyptian ; so his new publication, Zhe Sacred Beetle, may fitly 
meet with a favourable reception in Zhe Keliguary. He does not read 
Egyptian himself, so he calls in the aid of Mr. Griffith to supply the 
expert knowledge of the hieroglyphs which is required to explain the meaning 
of the inscriptions on scarabs.. His own contribution to the literature of 
the subject will be found both interesting and informing. A few in- 
accuracies may be found in it by the instructed, which we will briefly 
indicate. 

The date given to the Eighteenth Dynasty on p. 2 (1587-1328 B.C.) 
seems to be too low. According to Dr. Budge, the latest authority on 
the subject, the reign of AA&fenaten cannot be dated any later than 
1400 B.C., so that the dynasty must have come to an end about 1370 B.c, 
(see Budge, History of LEgyrt, i. p. 156). The head of a queen, 
illustrated on p. 62, has, it is true, been generally assigned to Tiy, 
the wife of Amenhetep III., but there is no proof for this attribution: 
Prof. Maspero thinks it is a portrait of Mutnezemet, almost a_ con- 
temporary of Tiy. There is now no doubt whatever that the scarabs of 
Maa-ab-R4 and S£Aa-n-RA (pp. 30, 31) are posterior to the Twelfth Dynasty. 
On p. 8 the name of the island of Crete is unnecessarily spelt “ Krete,” 
and on p. 99 we notice the barbarous spelling, unhappily used by many 
archeologists, ‘“‘Mykene.” Either the Greek MMykénai (* Mukénai” is 
unnecessary) or the Latin Afjycenae should be used. On the next page 
Mr. Ward writes the usual “ Mycenz.” 

In most of these matters Mr. Ward errs in good company, so he can 
be forgiven; but it is otherwise when he propounds the undoubtedly 
quite untenable theory that the spiral patterns, etc., on scarabs may be a 
part or a relic of some unknown script. There was no need for the 
insertion of this extraordinary speculation : these patterns are simple ornament, 
and are not “signs” as they are, on p. 22, erroneously said to have been, 

These errors in no way detract from the general interest of Mr. Ward’s 
work, which is chattily and pleasantly written, and will, as it is intended 
it should, tell many people much they do not know and which they 
will find very interesting to hear. ‘The reproductions of Scarabs are good, 
and the miscellaneous photographs scattered throughout the book, though 
not always quite apropos, very well as illustrations. 
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The work of Mr. Ward’s Egyptological coadjutor is very valuable, 
for the reader can be sure that the translations of scarab-inscriptions, 
even the quaintest and most crabbed, which he gives, are reliable. 
We notice with pleasure that Mr. Griffith uses an intelligible translitera- 
tion of the hieroglyphs as a rule, but on pp. 65, 67 the scientific 
transliteration of Dr. Erman is unhappily brought into service. Whether 
Mr. Griffith is responsible for this or not is not apparent, but in any 
case the scientific transliteration is unnecessary and out of place in a 
volume which is intended for the perusal of the general reader, to whom 
Dr. Erman’s algebra will be as unintelligible as the hieroglyphics which 
it is supposed to elucidate. 


“THe SmiTH Famity.” By Compron Reape, M.A. (Elliot Stock).—Mr. 
Reade has produced a book of some 250 pages of outline pedigrees and brief 
accounts of the great family of Smith. A good deal of the volume is 
culled from printed sources, whilst a much smaller amount is the result of 
original research. The genealogist would have preferred the close following 
up of one or two branches, and it is a little difficult to imagine a single 
Smith family that will find much satisfaction from its pages. An interesting 
and novel chapter might have been written on the occurrence of the name 
in almost every list of early manorial tenants, and the reasons why it was 
far more common than Baker, Brewer, Slater, or Tailor ; but nothing in that 
direction has been attempted, nor is there anything in the least fresh as to 
the multiplicity of the name at the present time. There is one rather 
amusing passage in the preface, wherein Mr. Reade states that he has 
“added a précis of such of the name as have attained celebrity, and here the 
practical character of the gems goes far towards proving the doctrine of 
inherited characteristics, for these descendants of primitive ironworkers 
include scarcely a poet or an idealist, while in matters practical they stand 
pre-eminent.” 

Whatever we are we were, 

And whatever we were are we, 

And whatever we are, and whatever we were, 

That same shall we always be. 

This rather broad assertion requires, however, not a little modification, 
as anyone can readily ascertain who studies the very many columns of the 
Dictionary of National Biography that are devoted to this family. By-the- 
bye, the account of the distinguished Smiths in this great work of reference 
is far longer than the whole of Mr. Reade’s volume. There is one astonish- 
ing suggestion made in the Introduction—a suggestion that would be strange 
from the pen of a layman, but is really monstrous as coming from one who 
is himself a country parson. Mr Reade is anxious with regard to parish 
registers, that “fees for search might be abolished, and in their stead the 
parochial clergy should be allowed a fee for baptisms,” a process that would 
make, in his opinion, pedigree tracing far easier. Canon law and ecclesiasti- 
cal propriety are clearly not strong points with Mr. Reade, or he would not 
thus lightly write of making a charge for the initial sacrament of baptism. 

10 
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Moreover, to establish a right for anyone to search registers without any 
charge is a singularly strange suggestion that would be at once rejected by 
practical antiquaries and genealogists. The old parish registers of the 
kingdom would thereby be exposed to the greatest risk at the hands of the 
fraudulent or unscrupulous. Mr. Reade’s experience with his brother clergy 
may be different to our own; but having had occasion to’search and study 
hundreds of registers in country parishes for literary purposes during the 
last thirty or forty years, we can only recall a single instance in which a 
charge was made. The clergyman, as a rule, never charges, save for legal 
searches or for official certificates, 

“Otp Cookery Books AND ANCIENT CUISINE.” By W. Carew Haz.itt 
(Cheap Edition) (Elliot Stock).—This popular reprint of an entertaining 
book on old English cookery does not lay itself open to the objection that 
can be rightly raised against certain other reprints, namely, that they are 
out of date. A little volume like this has just the same value whether the 
date on the title page is 1802 or 1902. This book does not deal with one 
of the higher branches of archeology, but as man is the only animal that 
objects to having his food raw, it is as well that his past fancies and habits 
in this respect should find a chronicler. 

“A History or LANCASHIRE.” By Henry FisHwick, F.S.A. (Cheap 
Edition) (Elliot Stock).—Not a few Lancashire folk and others will be glad 
to welcome this volume—which was criticised at the time of its issue—in a 
cheaper form. It is identical with the original issue, save that the margins 
are less and the cover of a different character. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM.— A GUIDE TO THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
STONE AGE IN THE DEPARTMENT OF BRITISH AND 
MEDIAVAL ANTIQUITIES.” 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


WE have much pleasure in giving publicity to the views of some of our 
readers on the subject of Eoliths. The only mild grievance which the 
learned author of the review of the British Museum Stone Age Guide appears 
to have had against the authorities of that august institution was that by 
not straightforwardly expressing their entire disbelief in the so-called Eoliths 
they missed a splendid opportunity of putting an end to a particularly 
obnoxious form of heresy once for all. As to the present market value of 
Eoliths we made enquiries recently of Mr. Tregaskis, who courteously 
informed us that he was quite unable to quote any price per ton. We 
gather from this that the slump in Eolithic stock still continues, notwith- 
standing the unblushing attempts of large holders of these valueless securities 
to boom them for all they are worth. 
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To THE Epitor or “ THE RELIQUARY.” 

In the humorous review of the above publication, which appears in the last 
issue of The Reliquary, the writer notifies the omission of an explanation 
“that the bulb of percussion can only be produced by a blow delivered on 
an elastic pad of some kind so as to cause the blow to rebound, and thus 
throw off the flake.” 

This idea of the elastic pad and the rebounding blow is undoubtedly 
culled from Mr. Edward Lovett’s paper on the gun-flint industry at Brandon.! 

Provided a vindication of this apparently desired insertion is forth- 
coming, the inference is that no conchoidal fracture can be produced except 
by means of an elastic pad and the rebounding blow; and, hence, as the 
chances of this combination occurring naturally are comparatively infini- 
tesimal, no more conclusive proof is required as to the authenticity of the 
so-called Eoliths—of which tools I am a confirmed sceptic—since every 
Eolith figuring in both public and private collections primarily owes its 
selection as a specimen of “human handiwork to the conchoidal facets it 
exhibits. 

Does not the Guide in question obviate the necessity of such an explana- 
tion, and also afford a contradiction of the above axiomatic statement, by 
imparting the information how conchoidal fractures are naturally produced, 
one instance being the attrition of flint boulders and pebbles on the sea-shore 
(p. 115). This latter fact I can confirm by my observations of the natural 
chipping on the flint boulders which are held firmly in the chalky matrix of 
the shore between high and low water-marks on the coast here.?_ From this, 
therefore, it will be clearly seen that the elastic medium, which, although 
preferable in the fabrication of flint and other allied stone implements, is 
not a sine qua non. 

With regard to the rebounding blow, which has been so harped upon, 
my experiments in flint-chipping have convinced me that it is far from 
being an absolute necessity. I have intentionally, and repeatedly, delivered 
blows at such angles as to render impossible a rebound or a re-striking of 
the flint with the hammerstone, and, invariably, such a single blow has 
successfully detached a respectable flake. 

It has been also stated,3 and, I think, generally accepted, that the 
éraillures—small facets on the bulb of percussion—which obtain on many 
of the Eolithic and other more recent flakes, are due to the rebound of the 
hammerstone. Quite recently I have carried out a long series of flaking 
experiments in the endeavour to verify this view, and as to the éraillure 
being “the secondary hall-mark of a man-made flake,”+ my efforts in 
this respect have led me to a diametrically opposed conclusion. A flake, 


* A very Ancient Industry, by Edward Lovett, The J/lustrated Archeologist, Vol. 1., 
No. 1, pp. 6-7. 

. Buleetemnte in a Lost Art, and Some prehistoric Camping Grounds near Brighton, 
by Herbert S. Toms, Proceedings of the Brighton and Hove Natural Hist. and Philo- 
sophical Society, 1901-1902. 

3 Worked Flints from the Cromer Forest Bed, by W. J. Lewis Abbott, F.G.S., 
Natural Science, Vol. X., pp. 92-93- 

4 The Authenticity of the Plateau Implements, by W J. Lewis Abbott, F.G.S., 
Natural Science, Vol. XII., p. 114. 
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as I have already mentioned, can be produced by a single blow; and many 
of the flakes I have so struck off have exhibited not only one, but, in many 
cases, two or more éraillures. To my mind, therefore, the only feasible 
explanation of their production lies in the uneven surface of the hammer- 
stone at the point of impact, which thus causes the downward propagation of 
a major, and one or more minor, irregular cones of percussion. I have 
instanced the natural production of conchoidal fractures ; and, as my experi- 
ments have shewn an éraillure can be, and is, often caused by a single blow, 
I see no reason why natural flakes should not bear the same characteristic. * 
HERBERT S. Toms, 

Sub-Curator of the Brighton Museum. 

To THE EpiTor or “ THE RELIQUARY.” 


Your facetious reviewer in last January’s issue makes merry over the 
name “ Eolith” given to the flint implements so laboriously collected by 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison on the Kent plateau, and now catalogued and 
exhibited at the British Museum, and many other museums throughout the 
country. One would take your reviewer to be one of those who are still 
saturated with the primitive belief that our remote ancestors came into the 
world ready equipped, and with brains stored with knowledge to invent any 
kind-of finished implement, and that it was only crass wilfulness that drove 
him down to the standard of merely chipped stones. Perhaps your reviewer 
is not aware that a large number of leading geologists, including the late 
Sir Joseph Prestwich and Canon Greenwell, F.R.S., who have examined 
the flints, are thoroughly convinced that Mr. Harrison, like a second 
Hugh Miller, has made a considerable extension to our knowledge of early 
man, in unearthing and collecting these primitive implements, as the result 
of a devoted and lifelong search over the plateau of his native village. 
That, in fact, he has traced back to its near origin primitive man’s first 
efforts at stone implement making, by means of which he would become 
able to sharpen sticks of hard wood, or long shaft bones, into spears. 
Wistasion Road, Crewe, Yours truly, 

March ist, 1903. W. Davison. 
To THE Epitror or “ THE RELIQUARY.” 


In the January number of The Reliquary there appeared a review of the 
above Guide, which, I think, may repay a little examination. In the course 
of his remarks the reviewer states that the Museum Authorities “look with 
a benevolent smile on Eoliths and Mesoliths, since they exhibit specimens 
of them for visitors to smile at also.” I suppose the statement is made on 
authority, but it will be news to many of us that the objects in the National 
Collection are exhibited to raise the smiles and kindle the humour of visitors. 
I think Mr. Read and his colleagues will be but slightly obliged to the 
reviewer. It is further stated that the authorities at Bloomsbury refuse to 
commit themselves to any definite opinion with regard to Eoliths; a careful 





eS ‘Possibly many of the so-called Eoliths which the Plateau cranks are unloading by 
the ton in our provincial museums are nothing more than the rude attempts to make flint 
implements by enthusiastic experimenters like Mr, Herbert S, Toms,—Ep, 
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perusal of the Guide will show that its object is to give the visitor a general 
idea of the condition of primitive man. Mr. Read informs me that the 
treatment of Eoliths is necessarily “ popular,” and I think the wisest course 
was adopted in not dealing fully with the matter. The average visitor 
probably cares little about these extremely rude flints, and prefers to devote 
his time to the magnificent series of later examples. 

With regard to the reviewer’s remark on the “ fantastic term Eolith 
presumably because stones, like human beings, occasionally feel a bit chippy 
towards sunrise,” I will pass over as irrelevant; at the same time I cannot 
but feel the uselessness of such a sentence in the reviewers attack on 
Eolithic implements. It is not the case that any stone showing signs of 
chipping may “appropriately be called an Eolith.” A few days’ practical 
work in flint-hunting would show the fallacy of such reasoning. After some 
eccentric remarks on “ape men,” quite foreign in so far as the Guide is 
concerned, we are brought face to face with the astounding statement that 


FOLITHIC. ASH RIVER DRIFT CHELSFIELO. NEOLITHIC. ORPINCTON 
Fig. 1. 


“the most conclusive proof of the worthlessness of Eoliths is the fact that 
they are absolutely unsaleable in the auction room or elsewhere.” This 
certainly is the strangest of arguments against the authenticity of plateau 
man. As-a rule only the finest types of worked flints reach the auction 
room, and through it, the “ collector,” who amasses his collection in lethargic 
magnificence miles away from the actual sphere of work. Of the vast 
number of poorly-worked flints he knows nothing, and yet these poorly- 
worked flints are the everyday finds of the flint-hunter, who knows full well 
their preponderance over “museum” specimens. They were the everyday 
tools of prehistoric man. As for Eoliths being unsaleable “elsewhere,” I 
imagine Mr. Harrison can give the reviewer a little useful information on 
this point. If the reviewer is anxious to make a market for Eoliths at 
sixpence each, I now place my order for a series if he will allow me to 
weed out the flints which he has mistaken for Eolithic implements, 
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I take this opportunity to make one or two comparisons between the 
weapons of the Eolithic and later ages. Take, for instance, the flints on 
fig. 1; I do not think it requires any technical knowledge to trace the 
similarity of type in the three objects, and the sub-titles show the localities 
to be separated by several miles. It cannot be objected that the agency 
which produced No. 3 also produced No. 2; then why deny that agency to 
No. 1? If No. 3 served as a scraper, I submit that this use may be applied 
to Nos. 1 and 2. In all cases the chipping is confined to one surface of 
the stone with the obvious intention of producing a better scraping edge. 
Can it be seriously argued that the Drift and Neolithic specimens are not the 
developments of the Eolithic type? 

In fig. 2 I have drawn an Eolith kindly supplied by Mr. Harrison, and a 
surface implement from St. Paul’s Cray, both in my own collection. The 
similarity is remarkable, and yet we are asked to allow human origin for the 
one, and withhold it from the other. ‘It seems fairly evident that the 


EOLITH IC NEOLITHIC STPAVLS CRAY 
Fig. 2. 
purpose filled by No. 2 may be properly applied to the other; its contour 
is very similar, and although a greater amount of chipping was expended on 
the later example, its general efficiency was in no way advanced. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the proportion of poorly worked 
weaponis to that of “ museum” specimens is apparently as 100 is to 10, and 
this proportion is somewhat reduced in Eolithic types. It was the excep- 
tion then to give the chipped flints any degree of finish, and no practical 
searcher in the field expects to find museum specimens in any profusion. 
Are we, then, to reject the majority of flints because the work is rude and 
irregular? It may be submitted that a collection containing only those 
“saleable in the auction room” is very misleading, because the implements 
which pass through that infallible test of authenticity are not thoroughly 
representative of the people they are intended to illustrate. 

The reviewer will, I think, admit that the supposed evidence for pre- 
glacial man from the Continent and elsewhere has repeatedly broken down 
when critically examined ; indeed the flints brought forward to support the 
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arguments were far too advanced in type to substantiate the antiquity 
assigned to them, and yet, when confronted with specimens which show 
rude but determinate chipping, they are to be rejected because they find 
no sale in the auction room! The reviewer smiles in sympathy with the 
visitor to the pre-historic saloon ; let him do so. Possibly the specimen here 
illustrated may have a similar effect ; if so, I can still console myself with 
the thought that a former generation made light of flints now universally 


regarded as the work of man. 
J. Russet LaRKBy. 


Since writing the above, Mr. Harrison has very kindly given me a fine 
Eolith, also from Ash, which shows a greater similarity of type than No. 1 
of fig. 1. 


To THE Epitror oF “ THE RELIQUARY.” 
In reading the Review of the British Museum Guide to the Stone Age 
Antiquities in the latest issue of The Religuary, I was much struck by the 
facetious spirit which made itself so apparent in several remarks concerning 
the Eoliths. I do not wish to reply to your Reviewer’s criticisms in detail, 
but will give a quotation from Victor Hugo, and in doing so I think I 
give a sufficient answer: “To replace inquiry by mocking is convenient, 
but not scientific. For our part, we think it is the strict duty of science 
to test all phenomena; science is ignorant and has no right to laugh.” 
The statement that Eoliths are absolutely unsaleable is absolutely untrue, 
since I know on good authority that they find a steady sale. I refer your 
reviewer to Mr. B. Harrison, of Ightham, and Mr. James Tregaskis, of 
* The Caxton Head,” High Holborn, London, neither of whom find any 
difficulty in disposing of sets of Eolithic implements. The following item 
appeared in Mr. Tregaskis’ catalogue, No. 523, 1892 :— 

“1487 Eolithic Flint Implements, from the Plateau of North Kent. 
For many years past Mr. B. Harrison, of Ightham, has been collecting a series 
of flint tools from the North Downs, which are of a different type from the 
shaped axe of the River gravels, or the polished axe of the later stone age. 
They are more rude, because nascent man had not progressed to the idea of, 
still less to the skill required for, fashioning the more artistic Paleolithic 
implements, but they show the undoubted signs of man’s handiwork and 
use. Sir Joseph Prestwich, F.R.S., F.G.S., has proclaimed them ‘ the earliest 
traces of man met with in our land’; ‘ that no natural agency could produce 
the signs of work so abundantly shown on them’; and that he could ‘not 
see how to avoid the conclusion that not only was the Plateau Race not 
contemporary with the Valley men, but also that the former belonged to a 
period considerably anterior to the latter, possibly an early glacial or even a 
pre-glacial period.’ 

“ Sets of these implements may now be obtained at-‘ The Caxton Head,’ 
with water-colour drawings of the same, and names of the immediate spots 
where found, as arranged by Mr. Harrison himself, and from his collection. 
Sets with drawings will be sent on approval.” 
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It is quite a revelation to be told that the Auction Room is the Court 
of Appeal in Archeological matters. Whatever others may think, it is my 
opinion, and that of the great majority, that the dictum of the late Sir 
Joseph Prestwich (who knew something of geology and archzology) carries 
more weight that the “ going, going, gone” of any auctioneer, whosoever he 
may be. ; 

J. Scott TEMPLE. 


To THE EpiTor or “ THE RELIQUARY.” 


THE writer of the review. of the Guide to the Flint Implements at 
Bloomsbury, seems to have used this to vent his extraordinary views against 
Eoliths ; and why this should be a more “ fantastic” term than the one on 
which it is founded, viz., that of Eocene, is not apparent. 

The finds on the Kent plateau have stimulated research and finds over a 
large area, and when in situ always at high elevations and in deposits that 
point to the Pleiocene period. 

The home of the Eolithic race was not the place where they are now 
found, and as far as the Kent and Sussex plateaux are concerned, the gravels 
that contain the Eoliths had their genesis in rivers that once had the 
vanished heights of the lost wealden elevation as their watershed. 

We only hope that the writer may be led to study the question seriously, 
and a complete series of the implements that he now so much contemns, 
and we shall little wonder at the contempt if his only knowledge of the 
specimens is based on the very incomplete collection at Bloomsbury. 

T. J. Bennett, F.G.S., 
January 24th, Late of H. M. Geological Survey. 
' West Malling, Kent. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY AND RECORD OF SURREY. 


Tuts undertaking was inaugurated in May, 1902. Lord Midleton, Lord 
Lieutenant of Surrey, is President, and several county M.P.’s, the Chairman 
of the Surrey County Council, and most of the Mayors in Surrey are Vice- 
Presidents. The Society works through sections, namely, ART AND 
LITERATURE, ARCHITECTURE, ANTHROPOLOGY (sub-divided irito antiquities, 
physical anthropology, and folklore, and Mr. Edward Lovett is Sectional 
Secretary), GzoLtocy, NaturaL History (including astrology and meteor- 
ology), and SCENERY. 

The aim of the various sections is to collect in permanent form photo- 
graphic prints illustrating as fully as possible the vast fields of Surrey interest. 
No doubt readers of Zhe Religuary are familiar with many objects of 
interest, photographs of which would go to swell the collection of the 
Survey. This will be kept in the Town Hall, Croydon. The subscription for 
membership is 2s. 6d. per annum, and the Hon. General Secretary is 
Dr. J. M. Hobson, 1, Morland Road, Croydon. 











